











LUMMUS THERMEX FEEDER 


Removes hulls without crushing. Has very 
efficient After Cleaner. Hot Air Attach- 
ment also removes fine trash. Excellent 
companion for Multi-Jet Gin and Super-Jet 
Cleaner. 

Completely accessible. Easy to operate 
and maintain. Permanently lubricated. 


Write for Bulletin No. 618 


LUMMUS 
COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia, Memphis, Tennessee 





Continental’s Four-X Huller-Cleaner-Feeder 
Recommended for extremely rough cotton 


You S 


Cotton, passing through this machine, 
is subjected to three mechanical strip- 
pings, and is cleaned both before and 
after extraction. 





When used in connection with CON- 
TINENTAL 2-Way Moting Gins our 
Four-X Huller-Cleaner-Feeder can be fit- 
ted with our patented Roll Density Indi- 
eator with Automatie Control, which insures uni- 
form density of roll in gin breast and results in 
smooth sample and increased capacity. 


Write for Bulletin 180-B giving complete description. 


Continental GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA @ DALLAS @ MEMPHIS 








5; matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 





LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT 


HELPS YOU 
PRODUCE PREMIUM 
QUALITY LINT 


The increasing demand for premium 
quality lint necessitates improved cleaning 
equipment. The BC-4, 4 pass cleaning unit 


produces extra high cellulose content in 





your lint by removing larger quantities of 





pepper, hulls, lint trash and immature 


seeds, 


EXTRA PROFIT 


The short fiber lint is reclaimed from 





the leaf trash and shale and returned to 
second cut flue system which means 
EXTRA PROFIT for you. 


FORT WORTH engi- 
neers have recently design- 
ed and successfully tested 
the BC-5, 4 pass and BC-6, 
3 pass lint cleaners shown 
here. The BC-5 will handle 
a larger quantity of lint and 
give additional cleaning. 
The BC-6 enables you to 
blend your lint, if desired, 
and also gives additional 








cleaning. 


Let us help you with your 
lint room problems. For addi- 
tional information, call or 
write, 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA HOUSTON, TEXAS FORT WORTH, TEXAS LOS ANGELES, CALIF MEMPHIS, TENN 
P. O. Box 1065 5831 Armour Drive P. O. Box 1038 3026 E. Olympic Bivd P. O. Box 1499 
Tel. MAin 7919 WOodcrest 968! Tel. WI-4255 Tel. AN-36128 Tel. 5-269! 














STEEL MACHINERY 
GENERAL OFFICES: 3600 McCART, FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
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Talk about low-cost power—Gilliam Gin Co., Inc., 
Gilliam, La., really gets it with a 450 hp (contin 
uous) Le Rot L3460 engine! Just look at thesc 
figures from A. H. Brownlec, manager: Engine 
fuel cost, about 815¢ per bale... total fuel cost for 
| 6,954-bale season, about 17¢ per bale — including 

6. 954. b / fuel for boiler and two 2-million BTU dryers. 
9 - a 4 S€ASON eee Le Roi engines are built to give you maximum 
economy. For one thing, they burn the same low- 
’ } cost fuels you use for your dryers and other equip- 
] t or le Roi L3460 ment — low-cost natural gas or butane; you enjoy 
fue COS fi the savings of quantity prices on fuel. And you get 
plenty of power with minimum fuel consumption 
Then, too, the dependability of a Le Roi engine 





saves you the expense of costly shut-downs, Extra 


only Sic per hale: sensitive speed control holds gin exactly at rated 


speed for a more uniform, high-quality sample. 
There's a network of well-stocked, adequately 
manned Le Roi distributors in every cotton-produc 
ing arca, If you're building a new gin or repower- 
ri | ing an existing plant, ask one of these distributors 


vncag 
ger ~ > 

en. - WY M = y } 
OTS Fib U Ss Tee OW ER 2 to tell you more about the economical power units 
—— in the complete Le Rot line. Sizes up to 450 hp 


FRO! ¢ 
4 (continuous ) 
— F-48 


le Roi Cotton-Engine Distributors: Carson Machine & Supply Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. © General Machine & Supply Co., Odessa, Texas 
®Southern Engine & Pump Company, Houston, San Antonio, Kilgore, 
Dallas, Edinburg, Corpus Christi, Texas, and Lafayette, Houma, La. 
@ Ingersoll Corporation, Shreveport, La., Jackson, Miss. @ Tri-State 
Equipment Co., Little Rock, Ark., Memphis, Tenn. @ Nortex Engine & 
Equipment Co., Wichita Falls, Texas © Farmers Supply, Lubbock, Texas 











LE ROI COMPANY ° Plants: Milwaukee-Cleveland-Greenwich, Ohio * Cotton-Industry Headquarters: Tulsa, Okla. 
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Performance as expressed in 
profits accounts for Blaw-Knox 
leadership in the design, con- 
struction and equipping of veg- 
etable oil processing plants. In 
fact, the majority of all U. S. 
soybean extraction plants con- 
tracted for since 1947 were built 
by Chemical Plants Division, 
and every one of them exceeded 
performance guarantees. New 
techniques, new equipment for 
solvent extraction are incorpo- 
rated in the Blaw-Knox-built 
plants shown here... they are 
but a few of the many which 
earn more profit per dollar in- 
vested and per ton processed. 
Why settle for less? Glad to 
consult with you now concern- 
ing future plans. 








For Oil Extraction Plants 


of Highest Efficiency 
choose BLAW-KNOX 






CONSTRUCTION 


BLAW-ANOX cououn 


CHEMICAL PLANTS DIVISION 


180 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
PITTSBURGH 30 e TULSA 1 e NEW YORK 17 @ PHILADELPHIA 3 
BIRMINGHAM 3 @ WASHINGTON 5, D.C. e SAN FRANCISCO 5 






VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 


REPUTATION | '¢§ Volume 53 November 22, 1952 Number 24 


GENUINE Published every other Saturday in our own printing 
SOUTHWESTERN plant at 3116 Commerce Street, Dallas 1, Texas 


Officers and Editorial Staff 


if RICHARD HAUGHTON B. P. RIDGWAY 
Rapelaion swe ae Cvairman of the Board Vice-President and 
earned. It cannot be had DICK HAUGHTON, J General Superintendent 
by claiming, JG ON, Jr. sit . 
y claiming <3 President and Advertising Manager WALTER B. MOORE 
be purchased or hurried : Assistant Editor 
into being. Only the years , GEORGE H. TRAYLOR Washington Representative 
’ ; Executwe Vice-President and (Editorial Only) 


can confer it— ad 
Secretary-Treasurer 


FRED BAILEY 
4 ] IVAN J. CAMPBELL 740 Jackson Place, N.W. 
| f 4 ; 
Copentente ji csiiiocla= 7 Vice-President and Editor Washington 6, D. C. 
Rotor Lift’s reputation 


yeors of consistent, 


has been twenty-seven * 


years in the making. 


Official Magazine of: 


National Cottonseed Products Association 

National Cotton Ginners’ Association Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Association Ginners’ Association 

Arizona Ginners’ Association New Mexico Cotton Ginners’ 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ Association Association 
California Cotton Ginners’ Association 
The Carolinas Ginners’ Association 
Georgia Cotton Ginners’ Association Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 





Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association 
Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ Association 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press ss the Offsctal Magazine of the foregoing asso 
csations for offictal communsicanons and news releases, but the assocsations ave in 
no way responssble for the editorial expressions or policies contained herein. 
e 
Subscription Rates: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7; foreign $3.50 per year. 
Executive and Editorial Offices: 3116 Commerce St. Dallas 1, Texas 











The Cover DNnrCC le 
A FARM BOY and his pet pig have PRESS a 4 


been the beginning of many success 
stories in American agriculture, as 
youngsters have learned the love of 
livestock and fundamentals of proper 
care and feeding that have lasted a 
lifetime. We predict a bright future 
for the young man on our cover, and 
a successful career in the show ring 
or market place for the pig that he 
is tending and feeding so carefully. 
Furthermore, we'd bet that there’s 
some cottonseed meal in the well bal- 
anced ration he feeds. 


Photograph by Bob Taylor 


BEST AND FOREMOST SINCE 1925 
P. 0. BOX 1217 READ BY COTTON GINNERS, COTTONSEED CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA OILSEED PROCESSORS FROM CALIFORNIA TO.THE CAROLINAS 
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THE MODERN WAY. 





FRENCH MECHANICAL SCREW PRESS WITH COOKER DRIER 


Installation of French Screw 

Presses with cooker dryer at 

This design originated by the French Oil Mill Machinery ja ped a —a 
Company provides for the use of one Stack Cooker in com- 
bination with from one to four Screw Presses. The Cooker is 
mounted above and supported by the frame of the Screw 
Presses, hence no further foundations or supports are required. 
Feeders take the meats direct from the bottom of the Cooker 
a minimum distance to the open downspouts of the Screw 
Presses, thus eliminating conveyors and elevators and the 


circulating, agitating and chilling of the freshly cooked meats. 


French Screw Presses normally handle from 25 to 30 tons 
of cottonseed per 24 hours with resultant oil in cake between 
314% to 412‘c. They may be easily and inexpensively speeded 
up to handle the meats from 40 to 50 tons at a few tenths 


higher extraction. 


THE FRENCH OIL MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 


PIQUA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
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Phillips 46 Hexane 
ig the Solvent 
for You / 


S SOUND INVESTMENT 

No light ends to lose—no heavy residue. You 
buy only active solvent with a typical boiling 
range spread of 5°F. 


Rigid solvent specifications prevent contam- 
ination—add no foreign tastes or odors to your 
oil or meal. It’s pure, clean, water-white! 


7 


@ IMPROVED CONTROL 

Phillips 66 Hexane has controlled uniformity 
to minimize your overall operating problems 
and reduce processing costs. 


Phillips, world’s largest hexane producer, 
maintains a large fleet of solvent tank cars for 
prompt shipment of your orders. 





sisal 


Write now for complete information on 
Phillips 66 Solvents for soybean, cottonseed, 
flaxseed, tung nut, rice bran, corn germ, 
castor bean, alfalfa, animal fat and other oil 
extraction industries. 








PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION © BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 
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Current ( fl WA. nig Research 


By FRANCIS L. GERDES' and CHARLES A. BENNETT’ 


THIS REPORT deals with research at our ginning and fiber laboratories on Feeding Control 
of Seed Cotton, Stick Removal, Improved Gin Stand Operation, Cottonseed Drying, Saw Gin- 
ning of Irrigated Upland Cotton, and Roller Ginning of American-Egyptian Types. 


HOSE OF US who have been assigned the responsibility for cotton ginning 

research have taken pride in periodically reporting on the research pro- 
gram that is under way. Each year the unsolved problems of this segment of 
the cotton industry seem to outnumber the ones which have been solved as 
industry moves forward and presents new or different situations. The gin- 
ning research phases of the work being carried on at the Stoneville, Miss. and 
Mesilla Park, N. M. cotton and eotton ginning laboratories are concerned pri- 
marily with various aspects of such processes as drying, foreign matter re- 
moval, and ginning from the standpoint of both fundamental and applied re- 
search. The work includes both the fiber technology and engineering phases. 


Feeding Control of Seed Cotton 


It has been long recognized that there is a definite need for bulk seed 
cotton feeding control during the ginning processes, especially since observa- 
tions and tests have proved that fiber damage and bale value reductions result 
from repeated passage of cotton from the overflow through the various clean- 
ing and drying processes. Accordingly, a feed control device has been devel- 
oped at Stoneville, and so far it shows good possibilities of solving a number 
of the mechanical difficulties in uniform feed which are now encountered in 
the operation of modern elaborate gins. The “slugging” of the machinery 
from uncontrolled seed cotton feed does not permit the drying, cleaning, and 
extracting equipment to operate at maximum efficiency, and frequently is re- 
sponsible for chokages which, as every ginner knows, result in expensive losses 
of time. The feeding-control device appears to be so promising that it is being 
subjected to evaluation tests this season. A number of important mechanical 
changes are being introduced to make the apparatus more automatic. 


Stick Removal 


The harvesting of cotton by stripping and sledding methods has long 
caused concern to ginners and gin machinery manufacturers. The amount of 
foreign matter “gathered” with the cotton has progressively increased each 
year. The failure of extractors to remove all sticks and limbs causes a sub- 
stantial quantity of this material to find its way into the seed rolls where the 
gin saws shred the bark which in turn causes heavy grade penalties. Further- 

(Continued on next page) 


‘In Charge, Stoneville Cotton Laboratory, Research and Tes ing Division, PMA, Stoneville, Miss 
In Charge, Cotton Ginning Investigations, Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and Agricultural Engineering, Stoneville, Miss. 
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this preponderance of foreign ma- 
wear and high main- 
There is a 
sufficient 


more, 
terial causes undue 
tenance costs of machinery. 
further problem of feeding a 
amount of this bulky material through 
the overhead machinery so that there is 
adequate cleaned cotton to keep all gin 
stands operating at capacity. The devel- 
opment of an effective stick removal de- 
vice is greatly needed where very rough 
harvesting methods are coming into use 
because there is now no effective device 
on the market designed for the quantity 
removal of large sticks, stems, and the 
like. Over the past few years, investiga- 
tions revealed that effective stick re- 
moval could not be accomplished by al 
tering existing machines. During the 
past year, extensive research has yielded 
a pilot model of a stick 


that shows reasonable promise. If no 








removal device 


arise, it is felt 
tests on a 
can be ac- 


unforseen difficulties 
that most of the laboratory 
full sized unit of this device 
complished this season. 


Gin Stand Research 


Ever since the development of huller 
fronts, the gin stand has _ universally 
been considered to be one of the most 
effective cleaning units in a gin. The 
hulling and moting action of the gin 
stand has been greatly improved from 
time to time, but it was evident that 
further improvements could be made by 
utilizing existing forces in the gin with- 
out increased power requirements. In 
this connection, a_ recipro-cleaner has 
been developed at Stoneville. It consists 
of reciprocating moting knives located 
close to the outer periphery of the gin 
saws ahead of the lint doffing air nozzle. 











DEPEND ON 


HINDOO 


2-LB....21-LBS. TARE 


(Gagging 


YOUR 
and maintainin reputanon for turn 





building 


Keep 
ing out the ginned 
lint, at a fair 
harge—and 

WRAP EVERY BALE 

WITH GOOD, NEW, STRONG 

HINDOO BAGGING 

















THE 


It was found that this device was vir- 
tually trouble-proof and superior to a 
standard moting system when the mate- 
rial removed was compared on a weight 
basis. Although it was found that a unit 
with two bars removed more weight of 
trash and fibrous material than a 3-bar 
unit, evaluations showed that the 3-bar 
unit removed a higher percentage of for- 
eign matter and gave a correspondingly 
higher grade improvement than the 2- 
bar unit. On hand-picked cotton last sea- 
son, the 3-bar unit made significant im- 
provements in grade of the lint, but the 
grade enhancements on machine-picked 
cottons were not nearly so marked. In 
each instance, Shirley analyzer tests 
showed that the ginned lint contained 
less foreign matter after being subjected 
to the recipro-cleaner than was the case 
when the standard gin stand was used 
without it. 

It has been concluded from the tests 
on various types of harvesting that the 
recipro-cleaner is about half as effective 
as the lint cleaner and is significantly 
superior to the conventional standard 
moting system. Fiber and spinning tests 
gave no indication that the recipro- 
cleaner damaged the fiber in any way. 
A set of these units is installed in a 
commercial gin for operation this season. 
It has been estimated that the cost of 
these units will be about $500 per gin 
stand and it is expected that these or 
similar types of improved moting sys- 
tems will eventually replace conventional 
systems. 

Cottonseed Drying 


The preliminary experimental work on 
cottonseed drying at the gin was com- 
pleted at Stoneville last season. The seed 
drier has been moved to a commercial 
gin where proving ground tests will be 
conducted under field conditions this 
year. Pilot tests on the revolving-drum 
drier, in which hot air is used as a dry- 
ing medium, gave good results in the 
laboratory and appeared to be promising. 
The tests indicated that such a drier 
would, to a large degree, eliminate the 
present hazard of storing high moisture 
content cottonseed which deteriorate 
quite rapidly as a result of a build-up 
of free fatty acids. In tests where ex- 
cessive free fatty acids did not have op- 
portunity for field development before 
the cotton was ginned, successful storage 
of moderately damp seed (12 to 14 per- 
cent) was accomplished by forced air 
cooling systems that afforded some dry- 
ing and kept the seea cool. However, in 
cases where excessive acids have devel- 
oped in moderately damp seed, it is dif- 
ficult to store the seed safely unless they 
have been dried to a moisture content 
below 12 percent. Drying does not re- 
move free fatty acids, but it does retard 
or stop their development. The research 
has indicated thus far that best all-round 
results were obtained in processing the 
seed through the drier with a heated air 
volume of 5,000 cubic feet per minute, 
four minutes exposure, and a maximum 
seed temperature of 140° F. to avoid 
killing the seed. The laboratory test re- 
sults indicate that: (1) Cottonseed may 
be sufficiently cleaned and dried during 
ginning to significantly increase grades 
and corresponding market values. (2) 
Drying does not always completely stop 
free fatty acids development but it does 
retard its progress. (3) Drying appears 
to offer substantial benefits in preserv- 
ing germination in seed for planting 
purposes. In tests during the 1951-52 
season an average of 3.0 percent mois- 


(Continued on page 46) 
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SATIS 
EVERY 


A lot of improvements have been made in cotton 
gin operation during the past five years. One of the 
most important has been in cotton gin power! GM 
Dual Fuel Diesel Engines have positively established ay | } 
new standards for operating efficiency and depend- . : et : ( ‘i il 
ability. ; | 
General Motors Diesel Engines provide a wider , i. 
flexibility of fuel selection (either Diesel fuel or low i | a 
cost natural gas) . . . lower installation costs (output 
shaft speeds that permit either direct connection to 
line shaft or belt drive) . . . lower operating costs (as 
little as 18c a bale) . . . instant push-button starting. 
IN ADDITION: When you deal with Stewart & 
Stevenson Services, you get a complete turn key in- 
stallation . . . designed and engineered for your 
specific application and guaranteed to do the job it 
is designed to do. Stewart & Stevenson engineers have 
the experience and “know-how” that comes only from 
actual experience of having installed more Diesel 
engines over a wider range of applications than any 
other distributor of Diesel engines in the nation. 
Contact your Stewart & Stevenson branch today and 
get all the details of GM’s new standard of perform: 
ance. No obligation, of course. Ask about our lease- 425 Continuous H.P. Model 18103 (Cotton Gin Model) General Motors Diesel 
powering a completely equipped, newest Model Murray 4-90 Gin. 





rental plan. 


STEWART & STEVENSON SERVICES, Inc. 


Main Office and Plant: 4516 Harrisburg Blvd, Houston 11, Texas. Phone WOodcrest 9691 PARTS.. 
CHAYSIER Branches: Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, Wichita Falls, McAllen (San Juan), Odessa SERVICE 
Representatives: San Antonio, Longview, Brownsville, Beaumont, Laredo, Port Arthu 

“Distributors of: General Motors Diese! Engines, Continental Red Seal fechas Anytime 
Chrysler Industrial and Marine Engines, Chicago Pneumatic Engines, y 
Petter Diesel Engines, Gardner-Denver Pumps Anywhere 

Fabricators of: Engine Driven Electric Generator Sets, Portable Pumping Units, 

Truck Bodies, Oil Field Equipment 
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Markets Are Threatened 





Cottonseed Support Program 
And Bleached Linters Pulp 


eg THE AUTHOR, sales manager of the chemical pulp division, The 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Memphis, cites the danger to crushers from 
the CCC sales policy on second cut linters in face of the competition 


from wood pulp.—ED. 


The cotton linters bleaching industry 
is rapidly losing many of its markets. 
The industry faces a fight for survival 
that will require keen competition of 
price and quality. We are severely han- 
dicapped in this fight by the government 
cottonseed support program and_ the 
Commodity Credit Corporation — sales 
policy on second cut linters. 

The U.S. cotton linter bleachers nor- 
mally consume approximately 75 percent 
of the second cut lint produced in this 
country each year. For the last four 
months the bleachers have operated at 
less than 50 percent of capacity and will 
consume only 35 to 40 percent of lint 
produced if this continues. Unfortunate- 
ly there is nothing apparent in the near 
future for increased pulp production 
from linters. 

This condition affects the oil mills 
and the farmers. The loss of markets by 
the bleachers means lower demand for 
second cut lint from the oil mill and less 
value in cottonseed for the farmer. 

The reasons can be traced to two main 
factors: 

1. The high and unstable price of sec- 

ond cut lint in recent years. 
Department of Agriculture’ 
support program along with the CCC 
sales policy of maintaining artificially 
high second cut lint prices. 

The high price for lint in 1950 and 
1951 was a direct consequence of a 
world-wide cellulose shortage. In the 
years when the supply of cellulose was 
adequate for demand, cotton linter prices 
have been competitive with wood pulp 

By the end of 1954 total dissolving 
wood pulp capacity will be approximate- 
ly 1,315,000 tons per year. This means 
that dissolving wood pulp capacity in the 
United States and Canada will have 
been doubled in the five years from 1949 
through 1954. This quantity will be 
more than adequate to satisfy cellulose 
demands without the use of cotton lint- 
er pulp. The quality of a large part of 
this wood pulp will be practically equal 
to cotton linter pulp. The bleachers ca- 
pacity of approximately 200,000 tons 
per year is no longer a dominant factor 
in total cellulose supply. The cotton lint- 
er pulp industry must now be competi- 
tive in price to survive. 

In spite of this adequate cellulose sup- 
ply the USDA, through its CCC sales 
policy has arbitrarily priced second cut 
linters at the unreasonable price of eight 
cents per pound. This price bears no re- 
lationship to historical prices or histori- 
cal price trends. It is completely out of 
the range of competitive products. To our 
knowledge this price was set without 
consultation of the bleaching industry 
for essential facts which would have 
supported or disproved their policy. 

As an example of the absurdity of this 
price, the fF second cut lint at 


A The 


cost of 


12 


By C. B. METZ 


eight cents per pound required to make 
a ton of cotton linter pulp would be a 
minimum of $208. The cost of wood to 
produce one ton of purified wood pulp 
would be $40 or less. We have the dis- 
advantage of a raw material costing at 
least five times more than our competi- 
tion. Raw lint at $208 is in fact $13 per 
ton more than our competitive finished 
product which now sells at $195 per ton. 

Although the present linters market 
is below the eight cents per pound fig- 
ure, the belief persists among the users 
of cotton linter pulp that this price is in 
“Defiance of the Gods.” They place no 
real confidence in continued use of cot- 
ton linter pulp so long as there is a pos- 
sibility of government action forcing the 
price to the eight cent level. The govern- 
ment’s support program and sales _pol- 
icy have to this extent tended to drive 
our markets towards substitute mate- 
rials. It has increased the incentive to 
build more wood pulp capacity and re- 
move the cellulose consuming industries 
from dependence on cotton linter pulp. 

The ultimate result of this trend can 


mean the end of the bleaching industry, 
the loss of a major market to the oil 
mills for their lint, loss to the farmers 
in the value of their product, and ex- 
pense to the tax payers for the cost of 
the program, 

The government’s support program in 
regard to second cut linters cannot suc- 
ceed if it continues to be unrealistic in 
regard to competitive products. Artifi- 
cially high prices and continued con- 
sumption of second cut linters cannot 
exist as long as competitive materials 
are available at a lower more stable 
price. 

It is imperative to all of us that action 
be taken now to regain the confidence 
of cellulose users in cotton linters pulp. 
We believe that the proper corrective 
action should be along the following 
lines: 

1. The USDA must revise the CCC 
sales policy on second cut linters to be 
in line with the price of the major com- 
petitive product. 

2. Effective cooperation must be in- 
creased between the oil mills and the 
cotton linter pulp bleachers to maintain 
a quality advantage of cotton linters 
pulp over wood pulp. 

3. Methods must be established by the 
bleachers and the oil mills to provide a 
stable market for cotton linters at com- 
petitive prices. 

If these recommendations are carried 
out we believe that we have a fighting 
chance for survival; that is all we ask. 
The alternative will be constantly 
shrinking markets and the loss of the 
cotton linters bleaching industry with 
the attendant loss of markets for sec- 
ond cut linters. 


e The shortage of farm labor 
can be partially overcome by preventing 
every type of farm and home accident. 
It’s the business of every farm family 
to see that some member isn’t taken 
from the job by an accident. 


Cotton Contest Winners Receive Awards 
SHOWN ABOVE are the winners of the six highest awards in the 1952 contest for 


the best yield per acre of cotton for Future Farmers and 4-H Club boys 


and girls of 


Wharton County, Texas, sponsored by the Peoples Cotton Oil Company. L. to r.. are: 
Thomas Pierce, Sylvester Kramr, Joe Kramr, Cynthia Matthys, Ben Rachunek, and 
Jones Copeland, winners of the awards, with H. E. Wilson, president and treasurer, 
Peoples Cotton Oil Company. Yields of 312 to 1,043 pounds of lint per acre were made 
by the 26 contestants, in spite of little or no rainfall from April to late September, 
with 10 of the contestants averaging more than 500 pounds per acre. 
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INTERNATIONAL POWER pulls the works—three stands of 80 
saws each, cleaners attached, three fans and a press. 


H 


TOMMONAL 
ESEL 





anak 


180 hp International UD-24 
provides power to spare 


* 
Working eighteen to twenty hours a day, during the 
ninety-day ginning season down at Patin Dyke, New 
Roads, Louisiana, Deville’s Gin Company really needs 
steady power output. 


With a concentrated work-load like that and 2,000 
bales to gin a season, owner Joel Deville and ginner, J. W. 


McGinty, can’t take a chance with their power supply. 
They got what they want in an International UD-24— 
and here’s what they say about it: 

“In the past 3 seasons, we have found this UD-24 
has power to spare while handling our complete gin 
operation. It has been a perfect power plant, al- 





ways ready for a heavy load. This UD-24 has had 
only minor repairs. For our gin set-up, the UD-24 
is the ideal engine.’’ 

So bring on your big loads! Get the facts and figures on 


International power from your International Industrial 
Distributor or Power Unit Dealer. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
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To Be Held in Memphis 





Two Conferences to Study 
Major Cotton Problems 


gw WEED CONTROL developments will be analyzed and plans for 
1953 made at meeting Dec. 4-5. Sixth Annual Cotton Insect Control 
Conference Dec. 10-11 will review varied phases of fight on pests 
that robbed producers of $391,955,000 last year, Both meetings are 
sponsored by National Cotton Council. 


LANS for increasing the effective- 

ness of the battle against two majo 
enemies of cotton—weeds and insects 
will be developed during December at 
two conferences in Memphis, Tenn., un- 
der the sponsorship of the National Cot- 
ton Council. The first of these will be 
the Second Annual Conference on Weed 
Control, Dec. 4-5 at the Claridge Hotel, 
to be followed by the Sixth Annual Cot- 
ton Insect Control Conference, Dec. 10- 
11 at the Peabody Hotel. 

Attendance at the working-discussion 
conference on the use of herbicides to 
control weeds and grass in cotton will 
be limited to persons engaged in weed 
control research and educational activi- 


ties. The meeting will hear reports on 
experiences or research workers and 
farmers during 1952 with herbicides, 
and will revise the summary of weed 
control practices which was prepared at 
the close of the first conference last 
year in Memphis. 


Discussions will include planting and 
seed bed preparation, application tech- 
niques, data on the effectiveness of vari- 
ous weed control materials and other 
phases of the problem of controlling 
weeds and grass. 

Leaders in the fight against cotton 
insects in all sections of the Cotton 
Belt will attend the Dec. 10-11 meeting 
to discuss ways of reducing the annual 
toll from boll weevils, pink bollworms, 
thrips, aphids, leafworms and _ other 
pests. The National Cotton Council esti- 
mates that the loss in 1951 from insects 
amounted to 1,936,000 bales of lint and 
806,430 tons of cottonseed, costing farm- 
ers in the 16 major cotton producing 
states a total of about $391,955,000. 

Proposed federal regulations on the 
sale and use of pesticides will be one of 
the topics of discussion, as will public 
health aspects of the use of these ma- 
terials. A major subject will be the in- 
creasing threat from the pink bollworm 


and plans for expanded research to 
counteract this threat. 

The insecticide outlook for 1953, re- 
search and educational developments 
during 1952, the possibilities of cotton 
defoliation as an aid in insect control, 
observations on the use of spraying and 
dusting equipment and other pest con- 
trol subjects are on the agenda of the 
meeting. 


Rogers Returns to NCPA 
Educational Service 


J. Van Rogers, Jr., field representa- 
tive of the NCPA Educational Service, is 
back on the job working with cottonseed 
crushers and agricultural and livestock 
leaders, A. L. Ward, Dallas, Educational 
Service director, has announced. His ad- 
dress is 1932 Oana St., S. W., Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Van spent nearly 11 months in Korea 
with the Quartermaster Corps. His re- 
turn to the U.S. was reported in the 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press Oct. 25, 
and his many friends throughout the 
crushing and related industries will be 
glad to know that he has resumed active 
service with the industry. 


J. V. Stiles Named Manager 
Of South Texas Mill 


Effective Nov. 1, J. V. Stiles was ap- 
pointed manager of the South Texas 
Cotton Oil Co. mill at Taylor, Texas. 
He succeeds the late B. J. Shelton who 
was manager of the mill from 1928 until 
his death, Oct. 14, 1952. 











DALLAS, TEXAS ‘ 





CEN-TENNIAL COTTON GIN CO. 


COLUMBUS, GA. 


MORE PROFIT FOR THE GINNER! 


This Cross Sectional View of a Cen- 
Tennial Centrifugal Lint Cleaner tells 
the story. 


Leaf particles, pin trash and motes are 
removed from the Lint Cotton without 
any loss of spinnable lint. 


Grades are raised from one-half to a 
full grade on rough, hand - picked or 
mechanically harvested cotton. 


Write for Bulletin 51-L 


° MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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PROOF OF PROFITS 


from 


Statitier” Moisture Restoration 


Gins can not afford to turn off the Statifier lint slide misting 
nozzles to make a comparative test for staple length of the 
same kind of cotton pressed without moisture, and pressed 
with Statifier moisture restoration. But when there is an 
electric power failure in a gas or diesel-powered gin a com- 
parative test is made, as Statifier units use electric power. 


Here is the PMA classing office report for 16 bales pressed 
without restoring moisture: There were 9-26’s — 6-28’s and 


1-29. 


Here is the PMA classification of 10 bales pressed after 
electric power was restored and 8 pounds per bale of Statifier 
wet water solution added: Dry, twisted fibers were straight- 
ened, there were no 26’s — 5-28’s and 5-29’s, 

This information is from Mr. Roy Forkner, owner of the Canyon Gin, RFD No. 1, 


Lubbock, Texas, president of the Plains Ginners’ Association whose members will gin 
more than one million bales this season. 


emt 


STATIFIER CONCENTRATE MAKES THE WET WATER SOLU- 
TION AND JS SOLD BY: Lummus Cotton Gin Company, Memphis, Tenn., 
The Murray Company of Texas, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., The Murray Company 
of Texas, Inc., Atlanta, Georgia, and Wonder State Mfg. Co., Paragould, Ark. 


Write for Bulletins: “MOISTURE MEANS MONEY” and “STATIFIER CONCENTRATE TESTS” 


KEMGAS PROCESS COMPANY 


Mail Address, 2414 Fifteenth Street Plant, 600 N. College LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Phones 2-3692 and 2-2894 


*Reg T-M 
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will your new EXTRACTION PLANT be a 


GUINEA PIG? 





Are you considering buying an extraction plant? Before 
doing so, make sure that the type of plant you are about to 
buy has a proved profitable extraction record. See the plant 
you are considering in operation. Study the process being 
used and ask to see its production records. Careful analysis 
of those results can assure you that your new plant will not 
be an experimental guinea pig. 





You can obtain complete and detailed operation results on 
Anderson Exsolex process plants operating on cottonseed, 
peanuts, linseed, etc. This patented process has given oil 
millers a residual oil content as low as .39% on large and 
small tonnage basis. Equipment for the Exsolex process is 
made by the V. D. Anderson Company who have been supply- 
ing extraction equipment for more than 50 years. Let Ander- 
son supply you with complete information on the process 
and equipment for your requirements. Write for details today. 


} ay. aie 





THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 
1941 WEST 96th STREET * CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


ANDERSON 


EXPELLERS ¢« SOLVENT EXTRACTION ¢ EXSOLEX 
World’s Largest Suppliers of Extraction Equipment 
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As Viewed from 


The “PRESS” Box 





© Arizona Leading Again 


ARIZONA in 1952, as it has for the 
previous two seasons, is leading all other 
states in the yield per acre of cotton. 
The Nov. 1 USDA report estimates the 
yield in Arizona at 757 pounds of lint 
per acre, compared with last season’s 
yield of 705 pounds and the 1941-50 av- 
erage of 489 pounds in the state. Cali- 
fornia is second with an estimated 1952 
yield of 640 pounds, the same per acre 
yield as last year. Non-irrigated states 
with relatively high 1952 yields include 
Virginia, with an estimated 436 pounds 
per acre, and Louisiana, with an indi- 
cated 402 pounds per acre. 


© Mills Want to Help 


MILLS are anxious to cooperate in any 
reasonable effort to assure more orderly 
and stable marketing of cotton, W. A. I 
Sibley, Union, S. C., president, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, has ad- 
vised Representative Thomas G. Aber- 
nethy, chairman, cotton subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Agriculture. 
Sibley added, however, that established 
policies of the Institute prevent it from 
recommending to its members that they 
buy 25 percent of their annual needs 
during November. He pointed out that 
from its beginning the Institute his re- 
frained from making recommendations 
regarding cotton buying procedures to its 
hundreds of widely scattered members. 

Ginners, crushers, cotton producers and 
others have presented facts regarding 
the need for intensified efforts toward 
orderly marketing at recent subcommit- 
tee hearings at Memphis and Lubbock, 
and representatives of the Beltwide Cot- 
ton Producers Committee are calling on 
growers and others to work together in 
behalf of orderly marketing and_ sta- 
bilized prices. 


© Planes Aid Farming 


AIRPLANES applied dusts, sprays and 
other materials to nearly 40,000,000 acres 
of agricultural land last year in the U.S., 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration es- 
timates. Over 700,000 hours of flying 
time were devoted to agricultural pur- 
poses, including such widely varying 
things as chasing birds from rice fields, 
agitating cherry trees and anti - frost 
agitation. 

Planes applied 275,807,808 pounds of 
dusts to 17,649,802 acres during the year, 
and sprayed 35,654,711 gallons of mate- 
rials on 12,919,629 acres. Other agricul- 
tural activities included the application 
of 218,192,333 pounds of fertilizer on 
2,127,457 acres, the seeding of 2,069,013 
acres by plane and the aerial defoliation 
of 1,687,374 acres. Planes spent 7,992 
hours of flying time spraying towns for 
insect control. 


© Scientists Scarce 


INDUSTRY may lack 13,800 needed sci- 
entists by 1954, President G. D. Hum- 
phrey of the University of Wyoming, 
predicted recently. He said that there 
were 75,000 science graduates from col- 
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leges in 1950 but only 47,000 in 1951, 
and estimated that the number of science 
graduates will be reduced to 29,000 by 
1954. He suggested that business and in- 
dustry establish an over-all foundation 
to provide assistance to public educa- 
tional institutions and their students 
thereby making requests for federal aid 
unnecessary. 


© Mostly Mechanical 


THE HIGH PERCENTAGE of cotton 
that is being harvested this year by me- 
chanical pickers in California is shown 
by a recent report from the San Joaquin 

Valley. During the week of Nov. 8 it is 
estimated that machine picked cotton ac- 
counted for 138,000 bales out of total 
ginnings of 191,259 bales—or about 70 
percent. This compares with 103,185 bales 
picked mechanically out of 175,032 total 
bales ginned during the comparable week 
of 1951. 


© Clue from Weather 


WEATHER during the next 30 days 
should present a strong clue as to the 
shift that will take place from wheat to 
cotton in Oklahoma, says J. D. Fleming, 
secretary of the state’s crushing and 
ginning associations, although the extent 
of the shift will not become clear until 


next June. Eastern Oklahoma is expect- 
ed to have a substantial increase in cot- 
ton acreage. Fleming adds that the prob- 
lem of arranging for cotton planting 
seed cannot be taken lightly, as seed o: 
most popular varieties is in short sup- 
ply. 


© Nevada Valley Crop 
THE PAHRUMP VALLEY of Nevada 


is one of the nation’s newer cotton grow- 
ing areas that is being watched with in- 
terest by the cotton industry. It is esti- 
mated that the valley will produce 2,250 
bales from 1,800 acres. Picking began 
early in November and seed cotton is be- 
ing taken to California for ginning. 


© That’s Lots of Corn 


MISSISSIPPI’S 1952 champion corn pro- 
ducer among 4-H Club boys is Lamar 
Ratliff of Wheeler. Lamar produced over 
214 bushels from one acre this year 
proof that the Cotton Belt can make high 
corn yields when the land and the crop 
are given proper care. 


® Don’t Get Caught 


A WARNING that freezing weather is 
due is timely, as each year someone for- 
gets to drain equipment completely 
enough to prevent costly damage to gas 
engine cooling systems, irrigation pipes, 
spray pumps or other equipment. En- 
gineers warn that equipment which has 
traps or bends in which water may settle 
should be flushed with kerosene or oil to 
displace the water. They also caution 
that cheaper anti- freezes may prove 
costly in the long run because they often 
corrode radiators, gaskets and hose con- 
nections. 








Boardman conveyor boxes 
are constructed of first-quality steel 
sheets, with your choice of 
formed or angle iron tops. Complete 
systems or individual sections 
in standard or custom design. Covers 
available in four types. 








BOARDMAN PRODUCTS REALLY 


HANDLE THE LOAD! 


SUPERBLAST — Boardman’s heayy-duty centrifugal 
fan — is a favorite of gin and oil fnill operators 
throughout the cotton belt. Handles a score of different 
jobs with greater efficiency, greater economy 
and an absolute minimum of down time. Carefully- 
balanced blast-wheel with replaceable blades cuts 
vibration damage ..and maintenance costs are further 
reduced by sectional housing scroll and oversize 
SKF bearings that stand up longer. 





Let Us Help Solve Your Installation and Capacity Problems! 


Tt BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, 
1403 S$. W. 11TH ST. 





OKLAHOMA 
PH. MElrose 8-5435 
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e Korea: Problem No. 1 — Korea and 
associated international problems will be 
the first order of business for the new 
Republican President-elect. Already, this 
problem is occupying a major share of 
Eisenhower's time. 

Besides his projected personal trip to 
Korea, he now has on his hands the vast 
and frightening problem of the hydro- 
gen or “hell” bomb, the first one of 
which was almost certainly exploded 
this country early in November. 

Despite these looming, overwhelming 
responsibilities faced by Eisenhower, 
and widely circulated reports he will 
move slowly in the early days of his ad- 
ministration, some changes are already 
visible in Washington as a result of the 
election. 

(1) The 
tion, for instance. 
had all been counted, 
dent Truman made 
to officials of this agency. 
in effect, was, “How soon 
yourselves out of business?” 

(2) New personnel 


Office of Price Administra- 
Even before the votes 
“lame duck” Presi- 
a hurried secret call 
What he said, 
can you put 
throughout offi- 
cial Washington could ring in important 
changes early in the administration. 
Many government actions affecting 
businessmen, farmers and others need 
no changes in existing laws. Approaches 
and solutions to a great variety of eco- 
nomic problems can be effected by the 
incoming brass in government agencies. 

(3) Budget and tax changes could 
come early if GOP leaders meant half 
of what they said during the campaign. 
e Budget is Tough Problem—The budget 
will be one of the toughest and 
faced by President-elect Ejisen- 
Already his emissary in Wash- 
Joseph M. Dodge, best bet to bi 
budget director, is hard at 
job ahead of him is a rough 


question 
earliest 
hower. 
ington, 
the new 
work. The 
one, 

Although the administration 
isn’t bound by it, a budget of some $85 
billion already has been largely outlined 
by the outgoing Truman Administration 
for fiscal year 1954, starting next July 1. 

Progress in cutting that huge outlay, 
most of it for defense and foreign aid, is 
going to require that Eisenhower step on 
the toes of a lot of old friends at the 
Pentagon. Ejisenhower’s knowledge of 
military budget items, and where the fat 
lies therein, can be a big advantage to 
his administration of fiscal policy—if he 
has the courage to use it. 

Complicating the problem of cutting 
the budget are GOP promises of tax re- 
ductions. Chances are tax won't be 
as broad nor deep as adve rtised, such as 
the Taft pledge during the campaign 
that $9 billion could be cut in the first 
Eisenhower budget. (NOTE: The pledge 
is a delayed one in that the first Eisen- 
hower budget, technically speaking, will 
be that of fiscal year 1955, starting a 
year from next July.) 


incoming 


cuts 


18 


The excess profits tax likely to go. 
Any cut in income taxes likely to be 
small, as budget experts here see it now. 


e Cotton and Foreign Aid—The cotton 
men who favor big cuts in government 
spending may face difficulty where some 
expenditures are concerned. Take the 
case of foreign aid funds, for example. 

Cotton prices at home depend heavily 
on large exports abroad—exports often 
financed by foreign aid funds. Presi- 
dent - elect Eisenhower is personally 
strong for keeping open foreign trade 
channels. . .even for opening them up 
wider if possible. Already, however, for- 
eign economic aid is a prime economy 
target of the GOP right wing. This could 
eventually hurt U.S. cotton sales abroad, 
and hurt them badly. 

Both official and unofficial reports 
here from foreign trade experts are 
gloomy regarding prospects for foreign 
sale next year of U.S. farm commodities. 
Over-all exports don’t take a whole lot 
of U.S. production, but their impact on 
domestic markets can be very great. 

Some industry sources are lending aid 
and comfort to GOP leaders who want 
drastic foreign aid cuts. A leader of the 
U.S. cotton textile industry put it this 
way recently: 

“During the past five years Mutual 
Security Administration allocations 
abroad for raw cotton, machinery, etc., 
amounted to $2,171,435,000. Of course 
the purported object of such fabulous 
gifts was to enable the so-called needy 
nations to regain their normal trade. 

‘Their subsequent competition in both 
foreign import and American export 
markets with their lower labor scale has 
brought about a grievous situation. - 


Taft is Key Figure—Battle of foreign 
vl and foreign aid needed to keep 
open international trade channels 
could be a bitter one leading to a major 
split in the Republican ranks. Key fig- 
ure in the trade struggle probably would 
be Senator Taft of Ohio. If he does not 
choose to go along with Eisenhower's 
liberal trade policy, the next President 
is going to have a rough time putting 
them into effect. If Taft opposes Eisen- 
hower on the issue, he’ll be due for 
troubles of his own. 

The new Senate may be considerably 
isolationist than the last one. Sen- 
figures opposed to foreign aid pro- 
grams have been defeated at the polls, 
such as Kem of Missouri, Cain of Wash- 
ington, and Brewster of Maine. In their 
places are men more disposed to keep 
trade channels open. 


] 
less 


ate 


e Margarine Outlook Bright—Continued 
rapid growth in margarine — is 
being freely forecast in the Capivol. 
Latest state to let down the bars against 
vellow margarine is Washington, a 
major dairy state. Only Minnesota, Iowa, 
ie) 
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Montana, South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Vermont now bar its sale. 

“The action of Washington voters is 
the continuation of a trend which ex- 
tends over the past several years,” ac- 
cording to S. F. Riepma, president of 
the National Association of Margarine 
Manufacturers. 

“We look forward confidently to the 
day when tax-free yellow margarine 
may be sold in every state,” he said. 
“Consumers and farmers alike are con- 
tinuing to work for the removal of all 
prohibitions and taxes on margarine. . .” 

Per capita consumption of margarine 
could top butter next year for the first 
time in history. Consumption this year 
is expected to 7.7 pounds per person. 


e Don’t Bet on it—Don't take any bets 
on who will be the next boss of the 
USDA. At this writing, President-elect 
Eisenhower hadn’t made up his own 
mind. We're doing no guessing, but 
here are the leaders for the post in 
Washington talk and some considera- 
tions to keep in mind on their prospects: 

Rep. Cliff Hope of Kansas. Hope is 
experienced in agriculture and well 
thought of by the President-elect. How- 
ever, Hope has voiced reluctance to take 
the job at USDA where he knows the 
pressures are tough and constant. If he 
doesn’t get the Cabinet job he would be 
chairman of the powerful House Agri- 
culture Committee, a job that he knows 
and likes. 

John A. Hannah, president, Michigan 
State College. Hannah is being pushed 
by leaders of Land Grant Colleges and 
Universities. Hannah is well liked and 
admired by Milton Eisenhower, the next 
President’s farm-wise brother, who is 
president of Pennsylvania State. The 
President-elect is known to put a lot of 
store in his brother Milton’s views on 
agriculture. 

Sen. Frank Carlson of Kansas. A cam- 
paign intimate of Eisenhower, Carlson 
has often been mentioned for Secretary. 
However, he has not done a lot of work 
on farm problems in Washington and is 
said to be reluctant to leave his Senate 
job. . .probably would do so only on the 
urgent request of Eisenhower. 


Fresno Oil Mill Feeding 


. 
Operations Featured 

The cattle feeding operations at the 
Producers Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, Calif., 
were the subject of a feature article 
Nov. 16 in the Fresno Bee. The news- 
paper described the use of cottons 
meal and hulls and other feedstuffs in 
the cattle rations. 

The advantages of feeding cottonseed 
meal and hulls in contrast to feeding 
raw cottonseed are pointed out in the 
article by Carter Sanders, assistant 
sales manager of Producers. 





Alabama Ginners Will 
Meet Jan. 21-22 


Officers and directors of the 
Alabama Cotton Ginners’ Associ- 
ation met Nov. 12 in Birmingham 
and decided to have the associa- 
tion’s 1953 annual convention at 
the Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, 
Jan. 21-22, according to Lawrence 
Ennis, Jr., Auburn, secretary. 
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FOR COTTONSEED OF 


SYIAM ILM DAM ERO ELT 


se on 


TONS AND HIGHER 


Without Pre-pressing 


A series of ‘packaged plants” of 75, 100, 125 
and 150 tons capacity and higher is now 
available for the direct solvent extraction of 
cottonseed oil. Based on the successful dem- 
onstrations of the Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, Lukenweld’s filtration- 
extraction plants were developed to com- 
mercial practicality by engineers long expe- 
rienced in the oil extraction field. 


As demonstrated by the 
U. S$. Department of Agriculture’s 
Bureau of Agricultural 


_and Industrial Chemistry 





NO PRE-PRESSING— maximum oil yield, formerly 
requiring costly pre-pressing equipment, is now 
accomplished via a selected range of cooking 
conditions, seed rolling and contacting with 
solvent. 

98% OIL YIELD—less than 1% residual oil in 
meal. 

HIGH MEAL PURITY — maximum gossypol content 
of 0.03%, commercially solvent-free meal 
through Lukenweld’s direct-heated hearth-type 
solvent recoverer. 

PRIME OIL QUALITY —distillation system design 
and advanced cooking techniques avoid fixation 
of color pigments. 

MINIMUM LABOR AND SUPERVISION —simplified, 
continuous automatic operation. Maximum of 
two operators per shift for seed preparation and 
extraction. 


LUKENWELD 


DIVISION OF LUKENS STEEL COMPANY 





LOW SOLVENT LOSSES— maximum of 1% solvent 
losses through efficient design. 


MINIMUM INSTALLATION SPACE—compact de- 
sign requires little space (150 ton plant needs 
only 20’ x 45’ x 40’ in height). 


MINIMUM MAINTENANCE AND DOWNTIME— all 
parts easily accessible. Standard components 
used wherever possible. 


Lukenweld “packaged plants” are available on 
either a turn-key or cooperative basis. Should the 
operator desire a turn-key plant, he will receive the 
benefit of centralized responsibility in engineering, 
design, specifications, procurement, plant layout 
and construction. Should the operator desire to con- 
vert his plant himself, Lukenweld will supply engi- 
neering and equipment services and work closely 
with the operator, or his engineers or contractors. 





— ——- SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET _———4 


[ Lukenweld, Division of Lukens Steel Company 
614 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pa 
Gentlemen: 


Present equipment O Hydraulic O 


(please check) 


ADDRESS..... 


November 22, 1952 


Please send me your free color booklet entitled “Direct Solvent 
Extraction Systems for Cottonseed Oil," containing information on 
the new Lukenweld process. | understand there is no obligation 


Screw Press [ 


NAME. oc ccccccccccccce . ° cevcccccece 


TITLE. . oC cececcces abesvscesedneceetedvecdeeeeereceonea 




















e Price, Wage Control 
Elimination Asked 


ELIMINATION of price and wage con- 
trols at the next session of Congress has 
been urged by the National Cottonseed 
Products Association, Memphis, in Jet- 
ters to Senator Homer E. Capehart and 
Representative Jesse P. Wolcott who are 
slated to become chairmen of the bank- 
ing and currency committees of the 
Senate and House, respectively. 

The letters from the association point- 
ed out that, in both 1951 and 1952, it had 
urged complete repeal of price and wage 
controls or, barring such repeal, the 
adoption of an _ airtight prohibition 
against the rollback of ceiling prices 
and the violation by OPS of existing 
contracts for future delivery. Controls 
were continued, however, with the law 
providing that “the President shall make 
appropriate provision to prevent hard- 
ships and inequities to sellers who have 
bona fide contracts, in effect on the date 
of issuance of any such regulation or 
order, for future delivery of materials 
in which seasonal demands or normal 
business practices require contracts for 
future delivery.’ 

Last August, the NCPA points out, 
OPS issued a regulation rolling back 
certain ceilings on cottonseed meal and 
hulls and violating existing contracts. 
The NCPA protested the “cutting 
across” of contracts and OPS countered 
with the claim that, since it (as the 
President’s agent) had not taken pos- 
itive action, as the law directs it to do, 
it was complying with the Act. This is 
“the most extreme example of distortion 
of the language and intent of the Act 
that we have seen,” the NCPA charged. 
It again urged complete repeal of the 
controls or, as a minimum, “a prohibi- 
tion against rollbacks and contract vio- 
lation which OPS cannot deliberately 
misinterpret.” 


Daughter Born Nov. 3 
To Byron Kirklands 


Mr. and Mrs. Byron A. Kirkland, At- 
lanta, Ga., are receiving the congratula- 
tions of their friends in the cottonseed 
crushing industry upon the arrival of a 
daughter, Nov. 3. Kirkland was south- 
eastern field representative of the 
NCPA Educational Service until July, 
1952, when he became Georgia agricul- 
tural agent for Standard Oil Co. 


e Cotton Caravan to 


Tour New Mexice 
A COTTON CARAVAN, 


hibits to explain 


containing ex- 
ways of improving 


cotton production, will tour eight New 
Mexico counties next February, M. O. 
Thompson, Extension cotton marketing 


announced, 

The caravan will be sponsored by local 
chambers of commerce, the New Mexico 
Crop Improvement Association, the 1517 
Cotton Association, the New Me »xico Gin- 
ners’ Association, the New Mexico Farm 
and Livestock Bureau, the Production 
and Marketing Administration, the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry, and other federal 
agencies and commercial firms. 

Tentative dates and places for cotton 
caravan stops —s Las Cruces, Feb. 
17; Deming, Feb. 18; Lordsburg, Feb. 19; 
Socorro, Feb, 21 hte Feb. 25; Ar- 


specialist, has 


20 


27 


tesia, Feb. 26; Carlsbad, Feb. ; and 
Lovington, Feb. 28. 

The caravan will carry exhibits which 
will be set up at each scheduled stop. 
Specialists will travel with the caravan 
to explain various phases of cotton pro- 
duction. According to Thompson, seed bed 
preparation, fertilizers, planting, weed 
control, spacing, insect control, varieties, 
irrigation methods, defoliation, mechani- 
cal harvesting, ginning, handling and 
storage of planting seed, distribution of 
planting seed, and marketing will be 
discussed in detail. County committees 
will make local arrangements and select 
the topics of local interest to be dis- 
cussed at the scheduled stops. 


November 1 


A 1952 cotton crop of 14,905,000 bales 
is forecast by the Crop Reporting Board 
on the basis of information as of Nov. 1. 
This is 492,000 bales, or 3 percent above 
the October forecast and one percent 
above the August forecast. Weather for 
harvesting the crop continued nearly 
ideal in all areas through October and, 
in most states, yields per acre are turn- 
ing out considerably higher than esti- 
mated earlier. The November forecast 
compares with the 1951 crop of 15,144,- 
000 bales and the 10-year average of 11,- 
755,000 bales. 

The lint yield per acre of 289.7 pounds 
for the U.S. is about 17.8 pounds above 
that of last season and 22.1 pounds 
above average. Indicated yields are be- 
low average in Missouri, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma and Texas, about 
average in South Carolina and above 
average in the other states. 

Although yield per acre in central and 
and eastern states was reduced by the 
prolonged drouth, yields have been turn- 
ing out much better than anticipated 
earlier, especially on bottom land. In 
California, the yield per acre on the 
acreage harvested to date failed to come 
up to earlier expectations and the fore- 
cast is down 35,000 bales from a month 
ago. In most other states the indicated 
production is higher than a month ago. 

In North and South Carolina the per- 


Lint Yield Per 


Acreage 


for Aver- 
Harvest age 
State 1952 1941- 
(Prelim.) 1950 
Thous 
acres Lb. 


Missouri 
Virginia 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

New Mexico 
Arizona 
California 
Other States * 


United States 24,693 267.6 

Amer.-Ezgypt. * 100.8 30% 
Texas 34.0 336 
New Mexico 19.6 316 
Arizona 46.0 283 
All other 1.2 


Allowances made for interstate movement of seed cotton for ginning 
‘Included in State and United States totals. 


and Nevada 
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Los Angeles Is Leading 
Market for Cotton 


More than 65 percent of the cotton 
produced in California is marketed in 
and shipped from Los Angeles, William 
C. Tesche, chairman of the Los Angeles 


chamber of commerce agricultural com- 
mittee, estimates. Tesche added that de- 
mand for the state’s cotton is increasing 
from the tire and clothing industries in 
Los Angeles. 


e Poor, unadapted seeds are 
high at any price, according to agrono- 
mists. 


otton Report 


centage of the crop ginned to Nov. 1 
was less than at this time last year. In 
practically all the other states the per- 
centage was higher than last year and 
also above average. In Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Arkansas, and Oklahoma from 82 to 
86 percent of the crop has been ginned. 
For Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana at least 90 percent has been 
ginned. Ginnings in Texas were near the 
three-quarter mark while ginnings in 
California and Arizona amounted to 
about 40 and 81 percent, respectively, of 
the expected totals. For the U.S. about 
73 percent of the crop was ginned to 
Nov. 1 compared with 66.5 to that date 
last season and the 10-year average of 
70 percent. 

The forecast of 14,905,000 bales of 
500-pound gross weight is equivalent to 
14,808,000 running bales, based on esti- 
mated bale weights, by states, for the 
1952 crop. The Bureau of the Census re- 
ports 10,785,725 running bales ginned 
from the crop of 1952 prior to Nov. 1 
compared with 10,023,029 bales for 1951 
and 6,465,490 bales for 1950. 

No estimate of cottonseed production 
will be made until final ginnings for the 
season are released. However, if the ra- 
tio of lint to cottonseed is the same as 
the average for the past five years, pro- 
duction would be 6,057,000 tons. This 
compares with 6,325,000 tons in 1951. 


Production (Ginnings) 





Harvested Acre 500-lb. gross wt. bales 

Aver- 1952 

1952 age 1951 Crop 

1951 Indic. 1941- Crop Indic 
Nov. 1 1950 Nov. 1 

Thous Thous Thous 

Lb. Lb. bales bales bales 

09 380 

14 20 

42 550 

87 650 

931 720 

32 29 

590 

RO5 

1,885 

1,300 

740 

250 

3,660 

310 

1,050 

1,465 

271.9 289.7 11,775 15,144 14,905 
9 RS 28.4 47.2 80.8 
373 395 5.9 18.7 28.0 
230 294 4.1 8.5 12.0 
393 417 18.3 19.7 40.0 
346 300 3 8 


Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, 
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® Using Seismographs 
To Locate Water 


SEISMOGRAPHS are being used suc- 
cessfully to locate water sands for drill- 
ing irrigation wells in Motley County, 
Texas. S. J. Braselton, Roaring Springs, 
implement dealer and farmer, reports 
that the seismograph test holes have 
proved to be money and time savers in 
determining the depth of the water sand 
and the formation. 

Many wells are being drilled in the 
county and the irrigation area is spread- 
ing. Some of the irrigated land is pro- 
ducing two bales to the acre this season, 
farmers report. 

“We know that the water sand is not 
found in every location,” Braselton com- 
mented, “but with the aid of the seismo- 
graph we may be able to bring many 
dry land farms under irrigation.” 


Dec. 15 Cotton Contest 
Day in Mississippi 


Dr. Clay Lyle, dean and director, Mis- 
sissippi State College, has announced 
that the fourth annual Mississippi Five 
Acre Cotton Day will be held Dec. 15 at 
State College to award prizes to state 
and district winners in the cotton im- 
provement contest. 

Awards, provided by 16 business in- 
terests, include $500 to the highest pro- 
ducers in each of three districts and an 
additional $500 in five prizes for each 
district. Contest winners, their county 
agricultural workers and_ representa- 
tives of the sponsors will attend the pro- 
gram at State College. 


Continued Rise in Farm 
Land Prices Expected 

Don W. Reed, Painesville, Ohio, presi- 
dent, Institute of Farm Brokers, pre- 
dicted that prices of farm land and the 
total farm mortgage debt will continue 
to rise during 1953 in a recent address 
at the National Association of Real Es- 
tate Boards convention in Miami Beach, 
Fla. Reed pointed out that modern agri- 
culture is no longer just a “way of life” 
but calls for expert management. 


Two More Farmers Fined 


For Plowup Violations 

Failure to comply with the Sept. 1 
deadline for plowing up cotton under 
pink bollworm regulations in the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas brought 
fines Nov. 10 to two farmers in the Hi 
dalgo County Court. Both were charged 
with having left cotton standing in the 
field after the final date for compliance 
with the plowup regulations. 


Cottonseed Meal Used in 
Dairy Calf Mixture 


The standard grain mixture fed to 
dairy calves by the Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege dairy husbandry department con- 
tains 40 percent of cottonseed meal, ac- 
cording to Texas Experiment Station 
Progress Report 1482. 

Containing 23 percent total protein, 
the mixture consists of 300 pounds of 
ground sorghum grain, 100 pounds of 
wheat bran, 100 pounds of ground oats, 
100 pounds of dried whey, 400 pounds 
of cottonseed meal, 10 pounds of salt 
and 10 pounds of steamed bone meal. 
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Oklahoma Farm Population 
45 Percent Below 1930 


Five factors have contributed heavily 
to Oklahoma’s 45 percent decrease in 
farm population since 1930, according 
to Dr. John C. Belcher, Oklahoma A. & 
M. College sociologist. The factors are 
mechanization, opportunity for work 
elsewhere, changes in types of crops 
grown, consolidation of farms into lar- 
ger units and economic instability in 
some farming sections of the state. 

From 1930 to 1950 Oklahoma’s farm 
population declined from 1,021,174 to 
553,225, the greatest loss coming in 1940- 
50 when farm population declined 373,- 
516 or 40 percent. Each of the state’s 77 
counties lost farm residents. 

Numbers of farms in Oklahoma dur- 


ing the period also dropped from 203,866 
to 142,246. Farm size increased from 165 
acres in 1930 to an average of 253 acres 
in 1950. 

Mechanization, moving from west to 
east in Oklahoma, has been accompanied 
by an exodus of farm families, a study 
by Dr. Belcher reveals. Earlier studies 
show losses of three to four farm people 
for each tractor introduced. 

Drastic reduction of cotton acreage 
and other labor-consuming row crops 
compelled many families to leave farm 
life, Dr. Belcher believes. 

In 1930, Oklahoma farmers planted 
four million acres of cotton. This was re- 
duced to 1,228,000 acres in 1949. Reduc- 
tion in acres of corn planted has also 
reflected the trend, planted acres de- 
clining from 3,500,000 in 1930 to one 
million acres in 1950. 
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In Dallas, April 6-7-8 








Planning for Texas Ginners 
Convention Well Advanced 


gw PROMPT RESERVATION of exhibit space for 1953 meeting 
urged, as many exhibitors made early applications indicating that 
all space will be sold. Tentative plans for style show and other 
entertainment features are announced. 


in the making for 
in the 


LANS ARE NOW 

the best business convention 
40 years’ history of the Texas Cotton 
Ginners’ Association when the associa- 
tion meets in Dallas next April 6-7-8, 
according to Sam N. Reed, O’Brien, 
president, and Jay C. Stilley, Dallas, 
executive vice-president. 

Officers of the Gin Machinery & Sup- 
ply Association, Inc., host organization 
that has charge of exhibits and fur- 
nishes all entertainment, report that 
plans are well ahead of last year. Offi- 
cers and members of the executive com- 
mittee of the host association are R. 
Haughton, president; D. D. Day, vice- 
president, A. G. Falk, secretary; L. A. 
Mindrup, treasurer; W. W. Henslee, U. 
H. Ohrman and FE. J. Pflanz. 

Exhibits will, as in the past, be in the 
Agriculture Building on the State Fair 
Grounds, a building that provides ample 
head room, plenty of artificial and nat- 
ural light and can be well heated if the 
weather is cold. 

Applications for exhibit space should 
be mailed at once to R. Haughton, P. O. 
Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. He reports 
that applications already received for 
space at the 1953 convention indicate 
that not a single exhibit space will re- 
main unsold long before the opening of 
the meeting. Within one week after the 
1953 floor plan was mailed, 29 exhibi- 
tors had applied for slightly more than 
16,000 square feet of space. Last year 
all exhibit space was sold and numerous 
space applications could not be filled. 

Plans for providing outstanding en- 
tertainment for cotton ginners and their 
families and others attending the con- 
vention were made at a recent meeting 


of the officers and executive committee 
of the host association. 
rhe tentative entertainment program 


includes a dance the first night, April 
6, at the Baker Hotel with an outstand- 
ing band. On Tuesday afternoon, April 
7, Volk Brothers Co. will present a cot- 
ton style show that is expected to be 
even better than the popular 1952 show. 
No entertainment is planned Tuesday 
night in order to permit machinery and 
supply representatives to have that eve- 
ning with their friends and customers 
among the ginners attending. 


Climax of the entertainment features 


will be the 1% hour show Wednesday 
night in the State Fair Auditorium, 
which every ginner is urged to attend 
with his family. The show will be free 


to all attending the convention, with ad- 
mittance by badge, and will be the type 
of entertainment that everyone will en- 
JOY. 

Other entertainment will be provided 
daily prior to the opening of the busi- 
ness sessions, which will be held in the 
Science Building, almost adjoining the 
Agriculture Building, as in the past, 


») 


Excellent meals will be served, cafe- 
teria style, at reasonable prices in the 
Science Building, and there will be a 
snack bar in the exhibit building. 

Exhibits at the 1953 convention will 
open at 8 a. m. and remain open until 
5 p. m. daily for all three days of the 
meeting. This is being done at the re- 
quest of exhibitors who asked for more 
time to visit with their ginner customers. 

Ginners from Texas and other states 
are urged to plan now to attend the 
1953 convention by Stilley, association 
executive vice - president, who reports 
that registration in 1952 was over 5,000, 
including ginners from practically every 
cotton growing state. 


Al College Station, Nov. 17 





Annual Texas Insect 
Control Meet Held 


gw THIS WAS sixth annual meet- 
ing of Statewide Cotton Com- 
mittee of Texas Insect Control 
Section. Industry representatives 
reported outlook good for ade- 
quate supplies of sprays, dusts 
and application machinery. 


The Insect Control Section of the 
Statewide Cotton Committee of Texas 
held its sixth annual meeting at Texas 
A. & M. College on Nov. 17, with Eugene 
Butler of Dallas, chairman of the Sec- 
tion, presiding. More than 125 attended. 
The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Associ- 
ation was host at a luncheon for the 
group in the Memorial Students Center. 
C. B. Spencer, the Association’s agricul- 
tural director, and Association Secetary 


Jack Whetstone, both of Dallas, were 
present. 
Representatives of major insecticide 


manufacturers and distributors reported 
that adequate supplies of the most wide- 
ly used sprays and dusts are in prospect 
for 1953. Prospects are also good for 
ample supplies of spraying and dusting 
equipment. 

Dr. J. C. Gaines, head of the Ento- 
mology Department at Texas A. & M., 
discussed the 1953 Texas Guide for Con- 
trolling Cotton Insects and told the 
group that additional training programs 
for entomologists are planned for next 
year. He said there will be four area en- 
tomologists in the field to assist in car- 
rying out the 1953 control program and 
two men working out of the College. Dr. 
Gaines told the group that it is planned 
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They’re Brewing It 


From Husks Now 


You may have suspected for a 
long time that your favorite cafe 
was using coffee husks, but USDA 
says that it’s news that the Cen- 
tral Food Technological Institute, 
Madras, India, has been able to 
make “a very good beverage” from 
coffee husks. 

The report says that the result- 
ant brew was found to be satisfac- 
tory, even to tasting experts, when 
up to 30 percent of the husks were 


combined with coffee beans, It 
adds, however, that the result 
tasted “hay like’? when more husks 
were used. 











to continue the insect survey reports in 
1953. 

K. P. Ewing of Waco, who is in 
charge of USDA’s expanded pink boll- 
worm research program, was to discuss 
the program but was unable to attend 
the meeting. L. F. Curl of San Antonio, 
BEPQ regional director, spoke in Ew- 
ing’s place and reported that the pro- 
gram is making very satisfactory prog- 
ress. 

In opening the meeting, Insect Con- 
trol Section Chairman Butler empha- 
sized the seriousness of the acre-yield 


problem in Texas and termed it the 
“most important problem” the state’s 


cotton industry faces. Texas acre yields 
would still be low, he said, even if there 
were no losses to insects. Therefore, he 
pointed out, it is more important to con- 
trol cotton pests in Texas than, perhaps, 
in any other state. Even though dry 
weather helped to hold down insect dam- 
age this year, Butler said there was still 
a considerable amount of damage by 
thrips and severe boll weevil and pink 
bollworm damage in the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

Butler reported that the quality of in- 
secticides, by and large, is excellent. 
Texas Commissioner of Agriculture 
John C. White said only five complaints 
about insecticide quality were received 
in his office this year and investigation 
showed that not a single complaint was 
justified. It was found, White said, that 
the growers making the complaints 
failed to use the materials properly. 


Discuss Plans for Pink 


Bollworm Laboratory 

Plans for leasing the motor pool area 
in Fort Brown, Brownsville, Texas, to 
the USDA for a pink bollworm research 
laboratory were discussed at a recent 
meeting between representatives of the 
Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quar- 
antine and citizens of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Hubert Hudson, Jr., 
Brownsville, has offered to make a 
$50,000 personal loan for construction 
of the research building. 


Frost Reduces Crop 

Hale County, Texas, has harvested 
more than half of an estimated 170,000 
bales of cotton produced this season, 
County Agent Ollie F. Liner, Plainview, 
estimates. Until the early October freeze, 
the county’s crop was expected to reach 
about 220,000 bales. With continued fa- 
vorable weather, harvesting will be prac- 
tically completed by Dee. 10-15. 
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e Study Made of Gin 


Costs, Efficiency 


GINNERS MUST derive some economic 
advantage from added investments in 
modern gin machinery, and assure pro- 
ducers of increased returns from better 
ginning, if the industry is to move ahead 
into a vigorous modernization program 
on a sound economic basis. This is pointed 
out by William H. Fortenberry and Zolon 
M. Looney, cotton technologists, USDA, 
in a study of cotton ginning efficiency 


and costs in the Rio Grande and Pecos 
Valleys in 1949-50 and 1950-51. The 
study was made in the El Paso and 


Mesilla areas of the Rio Grande Valley 
and the Pecos Valley of Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Most of the gins in the area were 
equipped with some form of drying equip- 
ment and the gins were classified in the 
study according to the amount of special 
equipment. Plants with elaborate over- 
head cleaning machinery, including a bur 
machine and fairly modern gin stands in 
addition to the drier, were considered to 
be specially equipped, while those with 
only moderate overhead cleaning and no 
bur machines were classified as stand- 
ard gins. In 1949-50 only one gin in the 
area had installed lint cleaners. For the 
1950-51 season numerous gins had _ in- 
stalled lint cleaners and the plants were 
classified as specially equipped and stand- 
ard gins, with and without lint cleaners, 
for the purposes of the study that season. 

Value of the gin plants in 1950-51 av- 
eraged $52,000 for the specially equipped 
gins without lint cleaners, $34,000 for 
the standard gins without lint cleaners 
and almost $85,000 for the specially 
equipped gins with lint cleaners. 

“With such large investments in elab- 
orate ginning plants, the role of man- 
agement becomes increasingly important 
in successful operation,” the authors 
comment. “The need for well trained 
managers in ginning technology, as well 
as in other related phases of production 
and marketing, is evident.” 

The study includes information on la- 
bor and fuel costs, costs of ginning per 
bale, ginning as a factor in cotton qual- 
ity, the relation of costs, income and 
services rendered by gins and related 
subjects. It was planned and conducted 
under the direction of John W. Wright, 
chief, research and testing division, PMA 
cotton branch, and Francis L. Gerdes, in 
charge, USDA Cotton Laboratory, Stone- 
ville, Miss. 





Ludiow Expands on 
Pacific Coast 


The Ludlow Manufacturing and Sales 
Company, whose executive offices are in 
Boston, have recently established offices 
and warehouse stocks at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles with which to service 
its customers, old and new, 

This company is one of the 
oldest and foremost manufacturers of 
jute, flax, and hemp products. Included 


world’s 


in the Ludlow line are its well-known 
brands of jute upholsterers’ webbing 
(LMC, BFM, LFG, HINDOO, BOM- 


BAY, and HUB); LMC, FBM, and FG 
Spring Twines; Ludlow Jute Welt Cord; 
Colonial Pure Flax Upholsterers’ Twine; 
FG Wrapping, Sewing, Bucking, and 
Tying Twines; high quality burlap, sack- 
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ing, mesh, and tubing; jute, flax, and 
hemp weaving yarns and roves; “JUTE- 
BAK” for carpets; jute bagging for 
wrapping cotton bales; flax (linen) 
threads for and general sewing 
and all stitching purposes; flax cords 
for lacing in aircraft, electronic and 
other fields;-flax yarns for weaving, ete. 

Its Pacif& Coast sales manager is 
Thomas J. Donnelly of San Francisco, a 


shoes 


native of Ludlow, Mass., who has been 
on the Coast for many years and who 
has been connected with the Ludlow 


Company for the past four decades. As- 
sociated with him in San Francisco is 
William FE. Kichline of wide manufac- 
turing and sales experience with the 
company, both in this country and India. 
At the recently opened Los Angeles of- 
fice are John S. Edwards who was trans- 
ferred a year ago from the company’s 
Galveston, office, and G. B. “John” Cas- 


tagna, with many years of sales expe- 
rience. 

In addition to its West Coast branches, 
the Ludlow company maintains sales 
offices in Jersey City, Atlanta, Chicago, 
Memphis, and Galveston. Its manufac- 
turing plants are situated at Ludlow, 
Mass.; Allentown, Pa.; Edge Moor, Del.; 
and Chengail] at the door of the raw jute 
fields in India. The company plans to 
erect another large mill in Indianola, 
Miss., during 1953 and to continue its 
auxiliary plants at Gulfport, Miss.; Gal- 
veston, Texas; and Stockton, Calif, for 
the processing and distribution of the 
products that are used in those areas. 
Through this decentralization of its 
manufacturing, sales, and distribution 
activities, the company plans to continue 
its policy of rendering good service, good 
quality, and good value to its customers 
everywhere, 
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Mexico Expanding Cotton 
Planting Seed Industry 


The cotton planting seed industry in 
the Matamoros area of Mexico has 
greatly expanded in recent years, 
USDA reports, but the area is expected 
to import about 3,000 to 4,000 tons of 





U.S. planting seed for next year’s cot- 
ton crop. 

USDA estimates the 2-53 produc- 
tion of certified planting seed in the 


Matamoros section at 7,000 tons, with 
an additional 2,000 tons available from 
the 1951-52 crop. Nearly 2,000 tons of 
this year’s crop may not meet certifica- 
tion standards because of heavy damage 
from the pink bollworm, Additional im- 
from the U.S. may be necessary 
unless these substandard seed are used 
for planting. 

Cotton acreage in the Matamoros area, 
including Reynosa, increased almost 300 
percent from 1939 to 1946, and_ there 
was a strong demand for cottonseed for 
crushing. As a result, the area became 
almost entirely dependent upon the U.S. 
for planting seed and found it difficult 
to obtain adequate supplies, USDA says. 

Lack of certified seed led to the es- 
tablishment in 1947 of the Association 
of Cotton Planting Seed Producers. The 
primary objective was to encourage lo- 
cal production of certified seed. No plans 
were made for producing registered seed 
which is purchased primarily from the 
U.S. In 1951-52 about two-thirds of the 
imported registered seed came from 
Georgia. 

Supported by local cotton firms, gov- 
ernment banks and farmers, the Mata- 
moros association now has 1,115 mem- 
bers. Acreage of certified seed has in- 


ports 





Carolinas Ginners to 
Meet Feb. 16-17-18 
Clifford H. Hardy, Dunn, N. C., 


executive secretary, has announced 
that the annual convention of The 
Carolinas Ginners Association, 
Inc., will be held Feb. 16-17-18 at 
the Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, 
N. C. The area served by the as- 
sociation includes North and South 
Carolina and Virginia. 











creased from about 16,000 in 1947 to 
71,600 acres in 1952. Small quantities 
of seed are sold to other Mexican areas, 
but certified seed may not be exported 
unless the association certifies that a 
surplus exists. 

Another seed producers association, 
United Farmers, organized this year, 
expects to produce about 500 tons dur- 
ing the current season. 


e Quality of Delta 
Cotton Better 


USDA reports analyzed by the Delta 
Council show the 1952 Yazoo-Mississippi 
Delta cotton crop to be ideal from a 
number of standpoints. Although it suf- 
fered a severe drouth, cotton is smoother 


and grades are higher than in 1951, 
Over 80 percent of the cotton ginned 
through October graded middling and 


better as compared to 60 percent in 
1951, another record year for grades. 
The council government spin- 


Says 


ning tests have revealed that samples 
tested through the mid-season ginnings 
of the current crop are yielding 50 per- 
cent less neps in yarn than comparable 
samples from last year’s ginnings. Yarn 
strength results on the 1952 early and 


mid-season cottons are averaging as 
high as those for 1951 cottons harvest- 
ed in a comparable period, in spite of 
the fact that the average staple length 
is one-half of one-thirty-second inch low- 
er. The effect of the slight deficiency in 
length is offset by that of an average of 
two thousand pounds better fiber 
strength, in maintaining an attractive 
level of the yarn strength in 1952 as in 
1951. 

Good grades in 1952 are attributable 
to ideal weather conditions for harvest- 
ing, fairly ample labor for picking over 
an extended period, and to greater care 
in the operation of gins, the council says. 
Only one-tenth of one percent of the 
crop through Oct. 31 was classed as 
rough preparation. It is felt by those 
closely associated with the ginning edu- 
cational program being carried out in 
the Delta during the past three years 
that this work has been of significant 
benefit to the quality of the crop. 


Commodity Exchange Act 
Described in Booklet 


“Commodity Exchange Act and Com- 
modity Exchange Authority” is the title 
of Leaflet No. 330 obtainable from Of- 
fice of Information, USDA, Washington 
25, D. C. The leaflet is designed to give 
farmers, businessmen and others inter- 
ested popular information on futures 
trading and related subjects. 
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Extend Deadline, Appoint 
Maid of Cotton Judges 


Extension of the deadline for entries 
in the 1953 Maid of Cotton Contest io 
midnight Dec. 6 and appointment of 
Carolyn Schnurer, sportswear designer, 
as chairman of the board of judges have 
been announced by the Nationa] Cotton 
Council. The original Dec, 1 deadline for 
contest entries was extended at the re- 
quest of many girls who needed addi- 
tional time for obtaining photographs. 

Named to serve with Mrs. Schnurer 
as contest judges are: Harry R. Altick, 
Memphis, president of the Me mphis Cot- 
ton Exchange and prominent cotton 
merchant; A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla., 
president of the Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Co., vice-president of the National Cot- 
ton’ Council, and chairman of the board 
of the Oscar Johnston Cotton Founda- 
tion; Charles C. Taylor, Memphis, presi- 
dent of the 1953 Memphis Cotton Carni- 
val and secretary of the Taylor owl 
Co.; Ellison S. McKissick, Easley, S. C. 
president of the Alice © Pedi 
Company, vice-president of the Southern 
States Industrial Council and of the 
Quartermaster Association of America 
and past president of the American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Institute; Ed Lips- 
comb, Memphis, sales promotion and 
public relations director of the National 
Cotton Council and president of the 
Public Relations Society of America; 
and Edward J. Meeman, Memphis, edi- 
tor of the Memphis Press-Scimitar. 

Finals of the 1953 contest will be 


held 


at Memphis Dec. 29-30. After a two-day 
intensive screening and judging period, 
the winner of the 1953 Maid of Cotton 
contest will be announced at Ellis Audi- 
torium over a nationwide radio network. 


Mexican Cotton Group 
Installs President 


Shelby Longoria, Matamoros banker 
and cotton man, was sworn in as presi- 
dent of the Mexican Cotton Association 


at a banquet meeting recently in Mata- 
moros, Mexico. 
The meeting was in connection with 


the eleventh anniversary of the founding 
of the organization and was attended by 
Mexico City, U.S. and Matamoros cotton 
men, as well as consular officials from 
both sides of the border. 


Minimum Wage of $1.55 
Is Set for Braceros 


A minimum wage of $1.55 per 100 
pounds of cotton in the field for Mexican 
nationals pulling cotton in the Plains 
Texas Nov. 11 at a 


area of was set 

meeting in Lubbock by Michael J. Gal- 
vin, U.S. Department of Labor. The 
hearing followed protests by cotton 


growers against previous orders to pay 
Mexican labor $2 and, later, $1.75 mini- 
mum wages in the area. 

W. G. Boyd, Lamesa, spokesman for 
cotton producers, said that farmers will 
pay wages of $1.55 to $1.75 with the 


actual amount depending upon the indi- 
vidual farmer and the prevailing wage 
in his own community. Under the new 
plan, braceros who think they are under- 
paid can appeal to a Mexican consul and 
the U.S. and Mexico will investigate to 
determine whether the wage paid is ac- 
cording to the prevailing scale in the 
individual community. 


Feeding More Cattle but 
Fewer Sheep This Year 


The number of cattle to be fed this 
season is somewhat larger than a year 
ago but feeding of sheep and lambs is 
expected to be considerably smaller, 
USDA says. Cattle feeding is likely to 
be higher than last year in all Corn Belt 
states except Kansas but reduced in 
other feeding sections. Lamb feeding 
will be about the same in the Corn Belt 
as last year, but reduced in the West. 


Soybean Supplies Second 
Largest on Record 


Supplies of soybeans for 1952-53 will 
be the second largest on record and are 
estimated at 293,000,000 bushels by 
USDA. The Nov. 1 estimate of a crop 
of 289,000,000 bushels is second only to 


the 299,000,000 bushels harvested in 
1950. Oct. 1 carryover stocks of soy- 
beans amounted to 3,600,000 bushels. 


Crushings of soybeans during the 1951- 
52 season totaled 244,000,000 bushels. 
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For efficient delinting keep 
saws sharp with Wood's neu 
gummers for Carver Truline 
machine, now made under 
new standards for uniform 
thickness and hardness; size 
Doublecut available 

144", 1%", 1%", 
Improved singlecut in 
1%,” size. Not shown are 
taper linter and slim parallel 

es. 





Write for Catalog and Price Lists 
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Highest Quality Gummers 





you're a jump ahedduw 
in speed and ginning efficiency 


with machinery by 


Take the Problems Out of Saw Maintenance 
with Wood’s Duplex Rotary Filer-Gummers, 


Gin and Linter Gummers and Files, 


and Files Made by Wood 


1%” Duplex Gummer Files, 
Roachback and Standard. 
Made of high grade steel for 

's Duplex Machines, 
these same gummer files are 
also available for other makes 
of portable machines. When 
ordering, eee your make 
of machine. When ordering 
for Wood's Duplex Machines, 
specify make of gin. 


Fits any gin or linter saw 9” 
ta. 121,” i 
heads adjust to variations in 
diameter or alignment for dual 


side dressing and pointing. 248 
N) Ibs. Other Models available: 
14X, 28X, and 33. Machines 
\A ma BJ ee for use oa 
17 
STANDARD ROACHBACK 






5-HEAD ROTARY 
GUMMER-FILER 






in diameter. Five 





WOOD'S HOT SEED THERMOMETER 
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Registers accurately, 230° Fahrenheit. 
Available with or without patented Loggins Shield, Write for complete 
information, 


19” x14". 
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USDA Reports on Outlook 





Fats and Oils Prices 
May Be Stronger 


STRENGTHENING of edible 
oil markets expected if substan- 
tial additional amounts of cotton- 
seed oil are tendered to CCC. 


oils in 

last 
fall moderate- 
domes 


Supplies of fats and 
for 1953 will be close to 
record level; exports may 
ly below last season’s high level; 
tic disappearance is expected to be equal 
to or greater than that in 1951-52; and 
prices are expected to remain nae ol 
slightly as the season progresses. 
These are the forecasts in the 1953 out- 
look issue of “The Fats and Oils Situa- 
tion,” published by the USDA. 

CCC owns about one-third of the car- 
ryover of old crop cottonseed oil, the re- 
port points out, and had accepted tender 
of 62,000,000 pounds of new crop cotton 


prospect 
season's 


increase 


seed oil to Oct. 1. 

“If CCC takes possession of substan- 
tial additional quantities of new crop 
cottonseed oil, prices of edible fats will 
tend to strengthen later in the season, 
as the CCC resale price for cottonseed 
oil is above the current market level. 
Prices next spring and summer will de 
pend to some extent on 1953 crop pros 
pects as well as indications for the gen- 
eral level of economic activity in the 


latter part of the year,” the outlook 
report continues. 

Total output of fats and oils in the 
year which began Oct. 1, 1952 is esti- 
mated at 11.8 billion pounds (including 
the oil equivalent of oilseeds exported 
for crushing). This is about 400,000,000 
pounds less than last year’s high output, 
with all of the decline expected to be in 
food fats. 

Prospective food fats 
record 


supplies of are 


nearly as large as last year’s 
level, the large carryover of vegetable 


oils and lard almost offsetting the drop 
in production, Total output of edible 
fats and oils is estimated at nearly 8.8 
billion pounds, 5 percent than last 
year. Most of the decline will be in lard, 
but production of vegetable oils is slight- 
ly lower and butter production may also 
be slightly smaller than a year ago. 
With a continued high level of con- 
sumer income and industrial activity ex- 


less 


pected, total domestic disappearance of 
fats and oils in 1952-53 may be some- 


what larger than in omy preceding year. 
Any increase would be in nonfood 1 
Apparent disappearance in 1951-52 is 
estimated at 66 to 67 pounds (fat con- 
tent) per person, according to the re- 
port. 

“Exports of fats and oils from the 
U.S. in 1951-52 were at a record or near 
record level and are expected to be near- 
ly as great in the coming year. Large 
quantities of lard were shipped to the 
United Kingdom during the first half 
of the past crop year but this is not 
likely to be repeated. A good export de- 
mand for U.S. edible oils is expected 
from areas other than the United King- 
dom, as supplies from non-U.S. sources 
are no larger than in the preceding year. 

Exports of inedible 


uses, 
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tallow and greases 
were at a peak in 
the past year and 
probably will con- 
tinue near this leve] 
in 1952-53, as sub- 
stantial surpluses 
will be available 
for export at rela- 
tively low prices,” 
the forecast adds. 

“Prices to farm- 
ers for 1952 crop 
soybeans probably 
will average at 
least as high as 
last year’s season 
average price of 
$2.70 per bushel. 
Production is only 
slightly larger than 
in 1951 and a good 
demand for meal is 
expected. A sub- 
stantial expansion 
in crushing capac- 
ity is being re- 
flected in strong 
competition among 
crushers for beans 
in order to keep 
their plants oper- 
ating. The price 
support level for 
1953 crop soybeans 
is $2.56 per bushel 
(farm the 
same the 





basis), 
for 


as 









ELTON BAGGING CO. 


1952 crop. 
“Prices received 
by farmers for 1952 
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Belton, South Carolina 


: crop cottonseed are 
likely to average 
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near last year’s season average price of 


$69.30 per ton. Higher prices for meal 
and hulls so far this season have about 
offset lower prices for oil and linters. 
The 1952 crop is estimated at 5,858 thou- 
sand tons, 7 percent less than a year 
earlier. 

“The season average price received by 
farmers for 1952 crop flaxseed probably 
will be near the support level of $3.77 
per bushel. Last year farmers received 
$3.71 per bushel, well above support. 
Flaxseed is being supported at 80 per- 
cent of parity compared with 60 percent 
for the 1951 crop. Although production 
of flaxseed is down somewhat from last 
year, total supplies of flaxseed and lin- 
seed oil are large. Demand for meal is 
strong but in contrast to soybeans, only 
about one-third of the value obtained 
from a bushel of flaxseed comes from 
the meal. 

“Reflecting reduced yield and acreage, 
the 1952 peanut crop is estimated at 1.2 
billion pounds, the smallest since 1939. 
Acreage was cut sharply because of 
smaller acreage allotments and repeal of 
legislation permitting farmers to pick 
and thresh peanuts for crushing from 
acreage in excess of the allotments. Sup- 
plies will be sufficient to meet domestic 
requirements for edible use but practi- 
cally no peanuts will be exported and 
only those which do not meet standards 
for other uses will be crushed. Prices re- 
ceived by farmers are expected to aver- 


age above the 10.4 cents received for 
the 1951 crop. Last year’s price com- 
bined lower prices received for peanuts 


sold for crushing as well as quota pea- 
nuts sold at support prices for above,” 
says USDA. 


Mississippi Cattlemen 


Growing More Feed 


More 
creased winter 


permanent pastures, with in- 
reserves of hay and si- 
lage, top the list of 19583 plans being 
made by many Mississippi cattlemen, 
who learned important lessons from the 
recent drouth and accompanying squeeze 
on cattle prices. These lessons were list- 
ed by Paul F. Newell, animal husband- 
man, Mississippi Extension Service, who 
added that despite recent price declines 
the cattle business is as sound as ever. 

“First cattlemen are sure now a lib- 
eral supply of perennial type pasture is 
essential to supply feed for the cattle 
during the usual nine months’ pasture 
season in the spring, summer and fall. 
Enough of this kind of pasture, they 
find, can be depended on to supply basic 
grass needs for the regular pasture sea- 
son, 

“They have learned too, that it is diffi- 
cult to grow summer pasture on the 
same land where a winter pasture has 
just grown. 

“Second, cattle producers will produce 
more silage and hay for winter to round 
out the year-round feed needs for their 
cow herds. They will use what winter 
pasture they can produce as supplement- 
al feed, employing it with cows that 
calve in the fall or winter and with 
steers, but will not depend on it in a 
cow program. 

“Third, they have learned when cattle 
numbers are high and increasing, it is 
more necessary than ever to have a feed 
reserve on hand at all times.” 

For pastures, commercial beef pro- 
ducers are turning to perennial crops es- 
tablished as a permanent sod, and left 


undisturbed over a long period, Newell 
stated. 
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— Presenting 


Cecil Frazier 
— New Albany, Miss. —— 





FRAZIER, New Miss., 


Albany, 
managing partner of the Rogers Gin Co. 


CECIL 


and Rogers Supply Co., was born in 
Union County and attended the New Al- 
bany public schools and University of 
Mississippi, where he was a member of 
Kappa Sigma fraternity. He married 
Mildred Rogers in 1934. 

He is vice-president of the Louisiana- 
Mississippi Cotton Ginners Association, 
president of the Union County Develop- 
ment Association and past president of 
the New Albany Rotary Club. He is a 
steward of the First Methodist Church, 
past president of the Methodist Men’s 
Club and superintendent of the adult 
school. He is also chapter disaster pre- 
paredness chairman of the American Red 
Cross. 


Pink Bollworm Quarantine 


Due for East Texas 

As of Nov. 13, there 
East Texas counties in which the 
bollworm had not been found. On that 
same date, in Austin, Commissioner of 
Agriculture John C, White told a meet- 
ing of ginners, crushers and others that 
it has been deemed advisable to desig- 
nate the entire East Texas area—includ- 
ing the nine counties lightly in- 
fested. 

The meeting was called, the Commis- 
sioner stated, for the purpose of giving 
ginners, crushers and others ample no- 
tice of the Department of Agriculture’s 
intention of placing the entire area un- 
der quarantine. When this is done, al] of 
Texas except a few counties in the Pan- 
handle will be under quarantine. 

When the legal step is taken it will 
be mandatory that seed must be heated 
as a continuous process of ginning. They 
can then be moved under permit any- 
where in the U.S. Gin sanitation will 
also be required. These requirements 
will not be in effect on seed moving to 


were only nin¢ 
pink 


as 


oil mills until] next season. However, 
cottonseed on the farm or in storage 
should be treated prior to the next 


planting season in order to kill pink boll- 
worms that may be present in the seed. 
For the present, there will be no man- 
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datory planting and plowup dates for 
the area but educational work will be 
carried on to encourage farmers to fol- 
low practices that aid in the control of 
the pink bollworm. 

The East Texas area includes the fol- 
lowing counties: Grayson, Fannin, La- 
mar, Red River, Bowie, Denton, Collin, 
Hunt, Delta, Hopkins, Franklin, Titus, 
Morris, Rockwall, Rains, Wood, 
Upshur, Marion, Kaufman, Van Zandt, 
Smith, Gregg, Harrison, Ellis, Hender- 
son, Rusk, Panola, Anderson, Cherokee, 
Nacogdoches, Shelby, Houston, Ange- 
lina, San Augustine, Sabine, Madison, 
Walker, Trinity, Montgomery, San Ja- 
cinto, Polk, Tyler, Jasper, Newton, and 
Hardin. 

The pink bollworm has 
recently in six additional Oklahoma 
counties. They are: Love, Garvin, Cus- 
ter, Hughes, Cleveland, and Canadian. 


Cass, 


been found 


Carl D. Tigertt, Sr., Ginner 
At Wilmer, Texas, Dies 


Carl D. Tigertt, Sr., owner of the 
Carl Tigertt Gin, Wilmer, Texas, died 
Nov. 19 in a Dallas Hospital. A native 


of Ripley, Miss., he had lived in Wilmer 
for 30 years. Services were held Nov. 
20 in the Wilmer Baptist Church. 

He is survived by his wife; two sons, 
Lt. Col. W. D. Tigertt, stationed in the 
state of Washington, and Carl D. Ti- 


gertt, Jr., Lancaster, Texas; a daughter, 
Mrs. R. E. Blackwood, Lancaster, and 
three grandchildren. 


Storage Space Available 
For 17,000,000 Bales 


Recent storage capacity surveys by 
the National Cotton Compress and Cot- 
ton Warehouse Association indicate a 
currently available storage capacity of 
slightly more than 17,000,000 bales of 
cotton in cotton producing states. This 
has been confirmed by another survey 
made by the Defense Transport Admin- 
istration, indicating 835 warehouse com- 
panies in the U.S. are in operation and 
have 86,480,000 square feet of net 
cupiable publie cotton storage space. 
The association points out that turn- 
over of cotton in warehouses often per- 
mits them to handle during a season 
two or more times their total storage ca- 
pacity. During the 1951-52 season total 
warehouse capacity was never more 
than 35 percent utilized at one time. 
that farmers 
for orderly 


oc- 


Association officials say 
are assured adequate space 
marketing of their crops, even if a 
bumper crop is harvested in 1953. Am- 
ple means for handling government loan 
cotton are provided in all parts of the 
Cotton Belt, and if any local congestion 
should occur it may be relieved by ship- 
ping to other storage points. 





NCPA Memphis Office 
Moving Dec. 6 


Memphis offices of the National 
Cottonseed Products Assoc iation 
will be moved Dec. 6 from the 
Sterick Building to 19 South 
Cleveland Street, Memphis, Tenn., 
according to S. M. Harmon, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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e Meeting Discusses 


Fire Protection 


TO DISCUSS problems involved and 
steps that would be necessary in prepar- 
ing uniform standards for the installa- 
tion of fire protection devices in cotton 
gins was the primary purpose of an in- 
tormal meeting, Nov. 12-14, in the Dal- 
las office of the Fire Prevention and 
Engineering Bureau of Texas. The bu- 
reau does engineering and inspection 
work for the majority of the fire insur- 
ance companies operating in Texas. 

Representatives from the Texas bu- 
reau and several other bureaus, some of 
the manufacturers of fire extinguishing 
systems, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Gin Machinery Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and USDA were among those at- 
tending. They included W. R. Elder, 
Dallas, district manager, industrial and 
marine division, and Carl Frese, Belle- 
ville, N. J., chief, fire prevention and 
extinguishing engineering, Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc.; H. V. Williamson, Chicago, 
director of research, Cardox Corpora- 
tion; E. L. Gilmore, Houston, American- 
LaFrance-Foamite Corporation; B. Wil- 
liamson, Dallas, C-O-Two Fire Equip- 
ment Co.; J. A. Bono, Chicago, associate 
engineer, Underwriters’ Laboratories; 
Michael E. Keefe, Jr., Atlanta, presi- 
dent, International Chemical Extin- 
guisher Corporation; A. M. Pendleton, 
Dallas, USDA Extension cotton ginning 
specialist; Arthur B. Guise, Marinette, 
Wise., chief engineer, Ansul Chemica! 
Co.; F. O. Welden, Dallas, representing 
Gin Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; R. L. Gatewood, Atlanta, assistant 
chief engineer, Southeastern Under- 
writers’ Association; and George D. Su- 
ter, Little Rock, manager, Arkansas In- 
spection Bureau. 


Study Methods to Reduce 
Fires in Seed Cotton 


Ways of preventing fires in seed cot- 
ton during picking and transportation 
were discussed Nov. 21 at a meeting of 
fire, cotton industry and insurance rep- 
resentatives in Fresno, Calif. at the of- 
fice of Deputy State Forester C. E. Met- 
calf. 

Metealf said that the principal pur- 
pose of the meeting was to discuss 
recommendations for regulations which 
would reduce the number of fires in cot- 
ton without unduly increasing the cost 
of handling it. He said that state legis- 
lation now requires fire extinguishers 
and spark arresters on harvesters and 
equipment handling grain and hay, but 
no regulations require similar devices 
on cotton pickers or trailers. 


Daughter Born Nov. 5 to 
J. Carlyle Newberrys 


A daughter was born Nov. 5 to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Carlyle Newberry, Gonzales, 
Texas, the third daughter in their fam- 
ily. The proud father is secretary-man- 
ager of the Gonzales Cotton Oil & Mfg. 
Co. and he and Mrs. Newberry have 
many friends throughout the industry. 


$11,095 Bales Classed 

Cotton classed to Nov. 15 at the USDA 
classing office in Lubbock, Texas, totaled 
811,095 bales for the 1952 season, of 
which 154,880 bales i. classed during 
the week ended Nov. 15. 

















Science Leaders Gunning 
For Appropriations 


@ IT HAS been generally supposed 
that science and politics don’t mix—but 
it ain’t necessarily so. The GOP victory 
has research officials in the USDA 
hitching up their britches to go after 
larger appropriations on Capitol Hill 
after the new Congress gets to Wash- 
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ington next January. In the campaign 
Republicans made much of the need for 
additional research, and you can bet that 
research leaders won't stay in scientific 
laboratories waiting for the promises to 
be carried out—they'll go out after the 
money. 

The research gentry will have some 
impressive figures to prove that scien- 
tific endeavor is not all that it could be, 
if more funds were at hand. In a speech 
delivered Nov. 18, Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
USDA research boss, comes up with 
some startling facts and observations. 
He questions, first off, the easy assump- 
tion many persons make that crop yields 
will continue to rise at the rate they 
have in the past 10 years. He says, in 
effect, that we have been getting along 
on borrowed time; that recent produc- 
tion gains are frequently the result of 
discoveries made between 1925 and 1935. 
Since then, he points out, there has been 
an alarming lag in new findings that 
later on would mean additional produc- 
tion gains. Dr. Shaw has painstaking 
breakdowns on individual crops, includ- 
ing cotton, to back up his contentions. 


Veed Better Weed Killers 


@ ANOTHER TALK of. interest 
was delivered Nov. 21 before the Na- 
tional Fertilizer Association by Dr. A. 
H. Moseman, head of USDA’s plant in- 
dustry bureau. Noting that some grow- 
ers lost cotton last season due to use of 
chemical weed killers that haven’t been 
thoroughly tested, Dr. Moseman_ ob- 
serves: “We fully recognize that re- 
search agencies and the chemical com- 
panies producing the herbicides have a 
joint concern and responsibility in de- 
veloping more adequate information and 
producing more reliable materials for 
weed control.’”” Dr. Moseman’s story, as 
that of Dr. Shaw, stresses the need for 
stepped-up research work across the 
board in U.S. agriculture, particularly 
of basic investigations aimed at funda- 
mental findings. 


Yuch Ado About Fat People 


@® THERE’S BEEN much ado 
again lately about fat people and why 
they are like that. Herewith a brief 
summary from allegedly authoritative 
sources: skipping breakfasts won’t help 
a bit in removing fat; only about one- 
third of overweights are that way for 
pathological reasons; overeating is often 
due to emotional disturbances suffered 
by the eater; there are perhaps 15,000,- 
000 Americans who are at least 10 per- 
cent heavier than they ought to be, and it 
shortens their lives; and finally there 
is a professor who has a twist. He says 
that it is possible to restore a person’s 
lost appetite by keeping food away from 
him, a deep thought that also may have 
occurred to you. 


Christmas Tree Note 
@® USDA ANNOUNCES that it 


has a new publication called “Christmas 
Trees, the Tradition and the Trade” to 
answer hundreds of requests on the 
subject. It can be had for 10 cents per 
copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25, D. C, 
Drouth Beats Rainmakers 

@ AFTER A STUDY of rainmak- 
ing, called “Project Cirrus,” researchers 
have concluded that they can’t beat 
drouth. However, they report that it is 
possible to produce either rain or snow 


22, 192 * 


November 


by artificial “seeding” of supercooled 
atmosphere with dry ice and _ silver 
iodide. They still believe it some day may 
be possible to bring relief to drouth areas 
by cloud seeding some distance from the 
point of dry weather. They also believe 
that seeding may be helpful in the fu- 
ture for prevention of storms. The rain- 
making project has been carried out by 
the Office of Naval Research and Signal 
Corps, with the General Electric Co. 
participating as consultant. 


Vew Fabric Discoveries 


@ A NOTE from those synthetics 
people again. This time it’s a new nylon 
crepe put out by Duplan Corporation, 
reported to have “a pebble surface that 
breaks up reflection of light.” The price 
will be “not unreasonable” but high, ac- 
cording to the makers. A new shrink-re- 
sistance process for woolens and wool 
blends soon will be in use by textile 
manufacturers, according to Cluett, Pea- 
body & Co., Inc. It is hoped that the 


process will expand the market for 
washable woolens and wool blends. 
Remember This One ? 

@® REMEMBER the talk awhile 


back about how the top of a convertible 
car could be raised without the aid of 
human hands or intelligence, but simply 
when a few raindrops fell? Well, now 
comes an inventor who has a patent on 
the business. Works very simply, it 
seems. A small pan inside the windshield 
frame is delicately balanced in such a 
way that the mere weight of a few drops 
of water causes it to tilt and throw a 
switch. The switch, of course, operates 
the car’s hydraulic system controlling 
windows and top. 


Imaginary Heart Sufferers 


@® RECENT RESEARCH indicates 
that many people who think they have 
heart trouble don’t have it at all. The 
percentage who are misinformed about 
themselves figures out at about 25 per- 
cent of the total who believe they are 
suffering from cardiac difficulty. 


e Valley Thankful for 


Farming Recovery 


A WEEK of Thanksgiving is being ob- 
served Nov. 20-27 throughout the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley of Texas because 
of the recovery of the region from past 
freezes, drouths and insect damage. The 
week has been set aside to emphasize 
the area’s growth in population and re- 
sources in spite of the setbacks to agri- 
culture. 

A cotton crop this season of approxi- 
mately 300,000 bales was made in face 
of heavy insect damage and dry weather 
in the spring and summer, combined 
with limited supplies of irrigation wat- 
er. Fall rains enabled the Valley to fol- 
low cotton with the planting of an esti- 
mated 147,000 acres of vegetables which 
will be moving to market in quantity by 
Valley Thanksgiving Week, and several 
million boxes of citrus will be shipped 
this season. 


Lighter with Glidden Co. 
Dwight P. Joyce, president, The Glid- 
den Co., has announced the appointment 
of Willard C. Lighter as general man- 
ager of trading, at the firm’s Soya 
Products Division offices in Chicago. 
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® Use of Strippers on 


Plains Surveyed 
TWO-THIRDS of the 


farmers owned 
mechanical cotton strippers on 324 
farms surveyed in 1951 in Lubbock and 
Crosby counties on the High Plains of 
Texas, according to Texas Experiment 
Station Progress Report 1501 by Joe R. 
Motheral, William H. Metzler and Louis 
J. Ducoff. Farmers interviewed had a 
total of 244 mechanical strippers, but 
14 of these were not used in the 1951 
harvest, in most cases because they were 
on farms where windstorms had left 
little or no cotton to harvest. 

Some cotton was harvested mechani- 
cally on 91 percent of the farms, but the 
entire crop was machine harvested on 
only 8 percent as hand labor was used 
extensively in the early weeks of the 
harvest season. 

Custom stripping was fairly common 
in the area in 1951, the authors say. 
Among farmers owning strippers, 28 
percent operated their machines on at 
least one other farm. 

Little difference was found during 
1951 in the extent of machine stripping 
of cotton on irrigated land and that on 
dry land. In both cases, about half of the 
crop was harvested by hand the first 
time over but slightly less than 10 per- 
cent was hand harvested the second 
time. 

Cotton was harvested by machine on 
a much higher proportion of the farms 
of medium size than of large or small 
size farms, Fifty-seven percent of the 
crop was machine stripped on farms of 
medium size, 35 percent on large farms 
and 16 percent on small farms. 

Tenure of the farm operator was an 





National Ginners to 
Meet in Memphis 


The National Cotton Ginners 
Association will hold its annual 
meeting March 25-26 at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis, Tenn., ac- 
cording to W. Kemper Bruton, 
Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. Memphis will be a cen- 
ter for ginning organization activ- 
ities during the period of March 
23-26, as the Mid-South Gin Sup- 
ply Exhibit and annual conven- 
tions of the Arkansas - Missouri 
and Tennessee ginners § associa- 
tions also will be held during the 
period. 











important factor influencing the amount 
of stripping done in 1951, the authors 
found. Only 26 percent of the cotton 
produced by tenants was harvested by 
machines, compared with 68 _ percent 
mechanically stripped on farms operated 
by full owners. 


Cost of Drouth in Texas 
Exceeds $253,000,000 


Drouth had cost Texas farmers at 
least $253,000,000 by the end of the first 
week of November, Texas Commissioner 
of Agriculture John C. Whilte, Austin, 
estimated, and he added that the total 
loss can easily be double that amount. 
Major losses in crops include reduced 
production of cotton, grain sorghums 
and vegetables. 





White said that no accurate estimates 
of cash losses can be made for the dam- 
age from forced sales of livestock and 
reduced grazing on ranges and pastures. 
Early November rains brought partial 
relief to some areas, but reports to the 
Texas Extension Service show grazing 
to be very poor, stock water scarce, live- 
stock supplemental feeding heavy and 
progress of fall and winter crops very 
poor in most localities. 


e Bracero Movement 
Ended for 1952 


MEXICAN Foreign Minister Manuel 
Tello said Nov. 14 in Mexico City that 
no more farm laborers would be sent to 
the U.S. during the remainder of 1952. 
He added that no quota for the laborers 
who will work on 1953 crops has been 
set but “much depends upon the eco- 
nomic condition of Mexico during the 
coming year.” U.S. labor department 
officials in Mexico to negotiate for more 
farm workers predicted, however, that 
hiring of braceros will reach a new high 
next year. 

Agricultural leaders in Mexico are 
reported to have complained to the gov- 
ernment that food production is being 
crippled in that country by the number 
of migrant workers sent to the U.S. 


First Rain Since April 25 


One-half of an inch of rain on Nov. 14 
at Fresno, Calif., was the first substan- 
tial rainfall since April 25 in that center 
of cotton production in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 





e SPEED 

e SAFETY 

e CLEANLINESS 

e LOW FIRST COST 

e LOW OPERATING COST 
LOW UPKEEP 

e CREATES GOOD WILL 
e SAVES LABOR 


Ilere’s an unloader that means real 
savings. Its Patented Control valve 
does away with all wasted power 
a unloading is accomplished 


savéd in repair, unkeep and labor. 


Box 1093 





uicker with a minimum of power. 
implified construction and count- 
less improvements mean dollars 


PHELPS PNEUMATIC STANDARD UNLOADER 
ALL THE FEATURES YOU’VE WANTED 


HUBERT PHELPS MACHINERY COMPANY 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 





Phone 2-1314 
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ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 





Sales -- Repair 


e Don't let a motor breakdown 
mean a plant shutdown! 


e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor free via one of our 
own standby trucks to your 
plant while we repair your 
equipment in our own shop. 


e Serving Texas from two loca- 
tions: Dallas and Harlingen. 


e Our men are factory trained; 
our facilities include accurate 
balancing and testing equip- 
ment; we have a large supply 
of copper wire available. 


e Your motor is returned to you 
expertly reconditioned and guar- 
anteed. 


Partial list of motors we have foo 


immediate delivery: 


] 60/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
l 60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
4-200 hp. 3/60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
6—260 hp 60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 


300 hp. 3 
8 
3 
3 

4—-150 hp. 8/80/2300/900 rpm, slip ring 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


250 hp 


60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
60/440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/2200/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
60/220/900 rpm, squirrel cage 
60/2200/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/ 440/900 rpm, slip ring 
60/220/1200 rpm, squirrel cage 


n 
> 


e Complete starting equipment 
available for above motors. 


e Fan and press motors and all 
other ratings in stock. 


We are as close as your telephone 
yi 


W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO. 


DALLAS HARLINGEN 
HU-2801 3905 


TEXAS 
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RATES: Ten «ents per word, per insertion. In- 
clude your firm name and address in count. Mini- 
mum advertisement $2.00. Strictly cash basis—en- 
close check with order. Write copy plainly. 








Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Anderson 
Expellers, French screw presses, cookers, dryers, 
rolls..Pittock and Associates, Glen Riddle, Pa 








FOR SALE—72- 


presses and par 


cookers, rolls, formers, cake 
accumulators-pumps, hull-pack- 
ers, Bauer No } separating units, bar and disc 
hullers, beaters-shakers, Carver linters, single box 
baling presses, filter presses, expellers, attrition 
mills, pellet machines, pneumatic seed unloader 
If it’s used in oil mill, we have it.—-V. A. Lessor 
and Co., P. O. Box No. 108, Fort Worth, Texas 


OIL MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE—Every- 
thing for hydraulic press rooms —141-saw linters 
No. 199 seed cleaner--42” Chandler huller 
filter presses--Carver meats purifier—electric mo 





tors screw conveyor and hangers. Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., Ine., 151 Howell St., Dallas, 
Texas. Telephone PRospect 5958 


FOR SALE-Three French 3-section mechanical 
kcrew presses. Swift & Co. Soybean Mill, P. O 
Box 68, Champaign, II] 


FOR SALE. Four 36” horizontal cookers for V.D 
Anderson Super-Duo Expellers. Will ‘rifice for 
quick = sale Western Cottonoil Co 
1491, El Ps Texas 














Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE -At a bargain—to be moved less 
building, 4-80 complete Murray outfit, double ex- 
traction, with roll dumps and glass fronts, located 
in West Texas. Also at a bargain, one slightly 
used 3-§0 Hardwicke-Etter split rib gin with 
power, located in Southeastern Oklahoma.—Bill 
Smith, Box 694, Phones 4-7847 and 4-9626, Abi- 
lene, Texas 

FOR SALE—1 Murray horizontal pump. 1 10 h.p 
3 phase 60 cycle 220 volt 900 r.p.m. electric mo- 
tor with flat belt drive for above pump 
6 cylinder master 6 Murray cleaner. 1 72 
up-draft Murray condenser all steel 
Moore & Son, Navasota, Texas 


FOR IMMEDIATE SALE--Some of the best gin 
buys ever offered in South Texas and the Rio 
Grande Valley. Gins that will net their cost in 
less than two years operations. Also several West 
Texas gins in all irrigated areas where big runs 
assured. Many of these can be bought far below 
their cost and potential value. If interested call 
write or wire Industrial Sales Company of Texas 
M. M. Phillips, mgr., P. O. Box 128%, Phone 
5-8555, Corpus Christi, Texas 














FOR SALE~ Reconditioned and ready to go. Two 
Murray gins with 6” mote conveyors and new 
glass fronts. 1 12° Murray steel center feed bur 
machine. | 60” V-belt super Mitchell. 1 60 elt 
standard Mitchell equipped for drying. 1 66” flat 
belt standard Mitchell. 4 60” flat belt Mitchells 
equipped for drying. 3 4-cylinder steel inclined 
Continental cleaners. 2 50” 5-cylinder inclined 
Hardwicke-Etter wood cleaners. 1 12-section Lum- 
mus thermo cleaner. | 16-section Lummus thermo 
cleaner. 1 12-section Murray tower drier with 1!. 
million B.T.1 burner. | Lummus B. B. steel 
tramper. 4 66 model D Continental double X 
huller cleaner feeders with 4-cylinder after clean- 
ers. 1 52” Continental separator. 1 42” Stacy 
separator. 2 60” steel Continental side discharge 
condensers. 1 4-80 Murray submerged lint flue 
1 5-80 Cen-Tennial conveyor distributor. All the 
above machinery in my warehouse at Abilene 
Bill Smith Sox 694, Phones 47847 and 49626, 
Abilene, Texas 


MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT — Priced to sell 
11, million B.T.U. Service Gin Company butane 
heater for cotton drier. 42” galvanized blow box 
separator. New “WA-TEX” “government type’ 
tower driers, in stock. One 6-cylinder 43” all steel 
Stacy cleaner. One 52” Murray “MS” steel drop- 
per. Four 70-saw Mitchell “standard units,”’ suit- 
able for Lummus or other close coupled gins. Five 
S0-saw Murray, late type, loose roll, glass front 
gins. One each Murray, Continental, Union and 
Lummus triplex belted hydraulic pumps. Hydrau- 
lic rams and casings, trampers, new Phelps fans, 
rebuilt fans, pulleys and transmission equipment 
Tell us your needs and what you have for sale 
or trade R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hack- 
berry St., Tel. 2-8141 0, Texas 
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FOR SALE To be moved, complete gin plant. 
1-50 saw Hardwicke- Etter gins, big extractor 
feeders with 4-cylinder after cleaners in each, 
Hardwicke-Etter double type-I overhead equipment, 
Lummus dryer, 18 ft. rotor lift, fans, belts, ete. 
Elmore Gin Co., Box 387, Wynnewood, Okla. 


FOR SALE 2 &-drum horizontal Stacy cleaners 
with hot air intakes, one 43, one 52. 1 all steel 
Murray bur machine with end feed. 1 two-trough 
Continental drier. Buying and selling good used 
gin machinery on lot. If you have anything for 
sale, advise with make and ice. Spencers 
Cotton Gin Sales and Service, 5 miles north 
Georgetown Box 204. 








FOR SALE—One complete all steel 4-80 saw 
Continental gin outfit with all steel up-packing 
press This outfit is complete in every respect, 
including seed scales, and was purchased new in 
1946. Also, one 4-80 saw Lummus outfit, partly 
teel and partly wood. Both outfits are in first 
el condition. Call or write Wilbur Warren, 
Manager, Enterprise Oil Mill, Enterprise, Ala. 











Equipment Wanted 


WANTED Single box hydraulic linter baling 
press. Address Box “JV” c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 
WANTED— Four 60” Mitchell FEC for 70-saw 
stands. 1937 or later model...Wied Gin, Shiner, 
Texas 

WANTED 4 or 5 Murray gins and Mitchell 
feeders. Or would buy complete gin to be moved. 
Write Box “JL,” ¢/o The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas, Texas. 








Personnel Ads 


WANTED. Mill superintendent for large Midwest 
solvent soybean processing plant. Responsibilities 
cover complete operation from receiving through 
processing and loading and maintenance and re- 
pair. Prefer a man with direct experience or 
experience as an assistant. Salary open. Give full 
particulars of education, experience, and training 
to Box “VX" e¢/o The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 444, Dallas 1, Texas. 


LARGE OIL AND GREASE COMPANY needs 
full time salesman to contact the cotton gins in 
Texas. Must have experience in selling this type 
customer Excellent opportunity for ambitious 
salesman over thirty. Must have car and be free 
to travel. For full details and a personal inter- 
view write Ira Diggs, P. O. Box 598, Dallas. 


NOW AVAILABLE—Experienced oil mill super- 
intendent. Would be interested in position as 
superintendent or assistant superintendent. Refer- 
ences gladly furnished. Write Box “CE” ¢/o The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 444, 
Dallas, Texas 

WANTED—Oil mill superintendent. Small mill 
year round employment. Must have ability and 
character.Fremont Oil Mill Company, Fremont, 
N. C 








Power Units and Miscellaneous 








FOR SALE-New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE-One 220 h.p. model NE, 8x 9M & M 
(Twin City) gin engine in good condition.—Anton 
Producers Co-op Gins, Anton, Texas. 

FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
& Stevenson Services first. Contact your nearest 
branch 

FOR SALE~ International Harvester UD-24 diesel, 
180 h.p., with clutch, outboard bearing and base, 
heat exchanger cooled, perfect condition. Two 
years old. Can be seen in operation in Little 
ock area. Priced for quick sale at $2,950.00. 
Contact: Cummins Ulinois Engine Sales, 1700 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago 16, Ll, Phone Wabash 

















COTTON PLANTING SEED—We don't sell cheap 
bargain-price seeds. Only the very best, high 
quality, treated, tested and tagged—including Ar- 
kansas Certified, Dertch No. 1, Deltapine 15, 
Empire, also Chemical Delinted in most varie- 
ties.Greenville Seed House, Inc., Greenville, 
Texas.-Write us for all kinds field, pasture, 
garden and flower seeds, pecans, choice paper- 
shells 
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FOR SALE—1-120 h.p. Fairbanks-Morse full diesel 
engine 1-235 h.p $uda natural gas or t 
engine. 1-125 h.p. Worthington diesel engine 
Climax engines for sale or trade Bill Smith 
Box 694, Phones 4-7847 and 4-9626, Abilene, Texa 
POWER~ Three 300 h.p Suckeye,” 1947 model 
direct connected diesel engine generating unit 
A very fine, complete plant in every detail, main 
tained as “standby power’ and may be operated 
for inspection. One 150 h.p., model JL-1335 Buda 
gas or gasoline power unit, reconditioned, a rea 
bargain. One each 10 h.p., 50 p., 60 hp. and 
100 h.p. used electric motors, with starters. Other 
sizes available.R. B. Strickland & Co., 13- 
Hackberry St., Tel. 2-8141, Waco, Texas 
e Seek to Increase 
Cotton Exports 
MEMBERS of the National Cotton 
Council’s foreign trade committee and 


the steering committee of the Beltwide 
Cotton Producers Committee met with 
government officials in Washington 
Nov. 17-18 to discuss ways to accelerate 
exports of cotton and other problems 
in the orderly marketing of the 1952 
crop. 

Divided into two sections, the groups 
discussed a short range program foi 
the immediate stimulation of foreign 
sales and long range activities. Recom- 
mendations including the selling of cot- 
ton on a quality basis, a return by 
USDA to 1951 loan procedures and in- 
vestigation of the possibilities of per- 
mitting sales on a cash on arrival basis. 


Use Less Hand Labor 
Increased use of mechanical pickers 
has reduced California’s requirements of 


hand labor in spite of the larger 1952 
crop, Edward F. Hayes, chief, state 
farm labor placement, reports. Hayes 
reports that hand labor requirements 
have been 26 percent smaller than in 
1951. 


Seed Analysts to Meet 
July 13 at Lincoln 


The Association of Official Seed Ana- 
lysts will hold its 1953 annual conven- 
tion during the week of July 13 at Lin- 


seed 


Colborn, state 
local arrangement 


Neb. R. G. 


Lincoln, is 


coln, 
analyst, 
chairman. 

Officers of the association are W. C. 
Pfaender, Beltsville, Md., president; 
Duane Isely, Ames, Iowa, vice-president; 
and Buford Jones, Oklahoma City, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


Peanut Quota Announced 


USDA announced Nov. 17 a market- 
ing quota of 663,000 tons of 1953 crop 
peanuts and a_ national allotment of 
1,678,481 acres. The 1952 marketing 
quota was 650,000 tons and the acreagt 
allotment 1,673,102. 


Ginner Killed by Fall 


Clayton Wilson, McCrory, Ark., man 
ager of the Lewis-MeCrory Gin Co,, died 
Nov. 8 as a result of injuries which he 
suffered in a fall at the gin. 


Explosion at Sherman Mill 


One man was killed and two others in- 
jured in an explosion and fire Nov. 15 
at The Kimbell Oil Mill vegetable 
plant, Sherman, Texas. Fire Marshall 
Cecil Burris of Sherman said the cause 
of the explosion, which damaged the roof 
and wall of a corrugated iron building, 
Was not determined. 


il 
ou 


e Having cotton dry when gin- 


ned can save $10 to $15 a pale. 
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MARGARINE CONSUMPTION per capita in the U.S. today almost equals the per 
capita consumption of butter, the above chart shows. The wide spread in recent years 
between prices of butter and margarine, also shown on the chart, has been an im- 
portant factor in this trend. Per capita use of butter in 1952 is estimated at 8.7 


pounds, compared with 16.4 pounds in 191 


2 and the high of 18.4 in 1926. Margarine 


consumption has increased from 1.4 pounds in 1912 to 7.7 pounds per person this 
year. The retail price of margarine this year has averaged about one-third the price 


of butter. 
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e Need for Progress in 


Research Stressed 


AMERICAN agriculture has used up a 
lot of its reserves of scientific informa- 
tion during the last 10 or 15 years aud 
can expect a leveling off of production 
in the future unless new research find- 
ings equal or exceed the rate at which 


they are being applied, Dr. Byron T. 
Shaw, Washington, administrator, 
USDA agricultural research adminis- 


tration, warned in a Nov. 18 address be- 
fore the American Society of Agronomy. 

“Our current position in research is 
unfavorable,” Dr. Shaw said. “We have 
not been turning out new findings at a 
rate equal to the rate at which they are 
being used up. We need to start the 
research frontier moving upward at a 
more rapid rate. Since the response of 
the average producer follows most re- 
search advances by a time delay of 10 to 
15 years, the time to start moving the 
research frontier is now.” 

While no one expects the people of 
this country to go hungry in the fore- 
seeable future, Dr. Shaw added, we are 
concerned with maintaining and improv- 
ing current diets at costs that all of our 
people can afford. 

“It would seem that a favorable posi- 
tion for the nation would be one in which 
new research findings were being de- 
veloped at a rate greater than the rate 
at which current findings are being put 
into use. We would then have at all 
times some unused potential that could 
be called upon in an emergency. We 
would have also more assurance of meet- 
ing the nation’s needs as population in- 
creases. 

Cotton production in South Carolina 
was cited by Dr. Shaw one of the 
illustrations of trends in production of 


as 


agricultural commodities. South Caro- 
lina was selected because a five acre 
cotton contest has been conducted there 


since 1926, and it was believed that the 
yield per acre by the state winner, yeat 
by year, would represent rather full 
utilization of the then known informa- 
tion about cotton growing in the state. 

On the basis of these records, Dr. 
Shaw commented, “it appears that po- 
tential production per acre in South 
Carolina using current research infor- 
mation is leveling off. Production per 
acre in 1946 by the state winner was 
1,655 pounds of lint. The highest record 
since 1946 was 1,676 pounds of lint per 
acre in 1951. 

“The ceiling on average production per 
acre of all cotton growers in South Caro- 
lina has been lifted about a third in re- 
sponse to the advance in the research 
frontier as reflected by the contest win- 
ners. It may seem that state average 
yields should go somewhat higher in the 
future in further response to current in- 
formation, It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the records set by state con- 
test winners do not necessarily represent 
economic production of cotton. Most like- 


ly it will require much stronger incen- 
tives for the adoption of new informa- 
tion to get any further substantial in 


crease in South Carolina average cotton 
yields from current information.” 

The speaker emphasized the need for 
both fundamental and applied research 
and improved quality as well as a great- 
er amount of research in the future. 


e Since 1940, food prices in 
general have risen 126 percent, but the 


price of milk is only 82 percent higher. 
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*100,000 BONUS 


to users of 


To improve the quality of our bronze spraying 
pumps, we have spent this year over $100,000.00 on 
complete redesign and purchase of vastly more 
accurate and efficient tools and fixtures for the 
machines which turn out our pump parts. When 
assembled, these interchangeable parts comprise 
Oberdorfer Bronze Metering Pumps which more 
than ever warrant their reputation as the world’s 
standard for agriculture. 

Improved quality may be measured in any pump 
by increased length of satisfactory service life. 
Oberdorfer agricultural pumps of 1953 will last 
from 2 to 5 times longer than their predecessors. 

Moreover, because of greatly increased sales, we 
anticipate no increase in the cost to you of these 
longer-lasting pumps. This is our third successive 
year without any price increase. 


To those few manufacturers of spraying equip- 
ment not presently using Oberdorfer all-bronze 
pumps, we suggest that if you elect to remain com- 
petitive, you will eventually buy Oberdorfer— and 
that increased quality and unchanged prices make 
1953 a good year to start. 

Drop us a note for the details of our 1953 designs 
and prices. 


Agricultural Pump Div., Oberdorfer Foundries, Inc. 
15211 Thompson Rd., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OBERDORFER BRONZE 


SPRAYING PUMPS 
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In Dallas, Jan. 26-27 





Plans Developed for Cotton 
Council Annual Meeting 


a@ COMMITTEE meets Nov. 22 to make arrange- 
ments for 1953 convention. First annual gather- 
ing at Dallas in 1939 marked beginning of unified 
activities by cotton industry. 


EMBERS of the general arrangements committee for the 

1953 annual convention of the National Cotton Council, 
which will be held in Dallas Jan. 26-27, are meeting in Dallas 
Nov. 22 for discussion of the plans for the event. Burris C. 
Jackson, Hillsboro, is chairman of the committee, consisting 
of W. O. Fortenberry, New Deal; Mare Anthony, Jack Stone- 
ham and Richard Haughton, Sr., all of Dallas; George Sim- 
mons, Lubbock; and George G. Chance, Bryan, chairman, Texas 
unit of the Council, ex-officio member. 

Many leaders in the cotton industry and related firms in 
Dallas, the host city, are cooperating in plans for the conven- 
tion, and this committee was named by the state unit to be 
helpful to them, Chance said. 

“We are definitely interested in getting as large an attend- 
ance as possible for this meeting,” he added. “Experience has 
shown that the information about the Council’s activities which 
is given at the meetings of the Council definitely stimulates 
interest.” 

As the 700 or more representatives of the cotton industry 
and allied groups gather for the 1953 meeting, many of them 
will recall the initial annual convention of the Council which 
was held in Dallas fourteen years ago. Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., Council president, points out that the marked 
contrast between conditions in the cotton industry then and 
now will be stressed at the 1953 meeting. 

“A striking picture of change in the cotton industry’s 
competitive position since the Council’s first annual meeting 
in Dallas in 1939 will be drawn for delegates attending the 
meeting,” Young said. 

“At the time of that first meeting there were grave doubts 
as to the future of cotton. We were burdened with the greatest 
surplus of cotton in the nation’s history. Cotton was beginning 
to feel the full impact of competition from synthetic fibers. 
Our industry was disunited. 

“With the Dallas meeting, however, there came the first 
steps toward a new unity of purpose and effort among all 
branches of the industry. We initiated our first programs 
aimed at increased consumption and greater markets for cot- 
ton. Since that time the history of the industry has been one 
of steady progress. Today domestic consumption of cotton has 
reached a level unheard of prior to 1939. The future of cotton 
is brighter than ever before.” 

During the Dallas meeting, delegates representing the na- 
tion’s cotton farmers, ginners, warehousemen, merchants, spin- 
ners, and cottonseed crushers will draw up 1953 programs in 
the fields of sales promotion, public relations, production and 
marketing, utilization research, and foreign trade. 

“The cotton industry is confronted with knotty problems in 
all of its activities during the year ahead,” Young said. “It is 
essential that we continue to consolidate our market gains and 
that we expand our efforts to win new customers for cotton 
and cottonseed products through programs designed to increase 
the quality of our products, lower our costs, and heighten our 
sales efforts.” 

Although the official dates of the Council meeting are 
Jan, 26-27, Young said that a number of special committees 
and planning groups will be in session in Dallas for several 
days preceding the convention. 


Report on 195f Cottonseed Quality 


“Cottonseed Quality in the United States, 1951” is the title 
of a mimeographed publication issued during November by the 
Memphis office of the USDA-PMA cotton branch. Quality in- 
formation on cottonseed graded from the 1951 crop reported 
in the publication is given by states, crop reporting districts 
and months, in comparison with data for the 1950 crop. 

During the year ended July 81, 1952, licensed chemists 
under the supervision of USDA issued certificates covering 
124,398 samples of cottonseed, drawn at random from cotton- 
seed delivered to crushing mills during the season. 
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A Hinckley Drier-Cleaner makes a smooth, 
clean sample. It blows the fine pin trash 
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JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA STRENGTH — Carolina Jute Bagging is extro 
strong tested for uniformity. Full yardage and full 
weight is guaranteed 

TAKES ROUGH HANDLING — Stands up well under 
rough handling protects cotton both in storage and 
during shipment 

MAXIMUM PROTECTION — Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than that covered with closely woven 
cloth 

LOOKS GOOD LONGER — Open weave admits sun- 
light and air keeps cotton dry and in good condi- 
tion. Looks better after cutting sample holes. 
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with the needs of the modern Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill. Whatever 
you may need for your plant, just 
write, wire, or phone us and your 
order will receive prompt, friendly 
attention. 
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ing Rags. 
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© 600 Attend Farmers’ 
Day at Grenada 


MORE THAN 600 persons attended the 
Farmers’ Day, Nov. 15, at Grenada, 
Miss., which featured the awarding of 
$3,100 in cash prizes and 22 honorable 
mention awards. The event was ar- 
ranged by the Grenada chamber of com- 
merce and County Agent’s office. 

David Maxey, Holcomb, was awarded 
$500 in the cotton contest for growing 
1,209 pounds of lint cotton per acre on 
five acres; and James Childs, also of 
Holcomb, received a $250 award for 
growing 134.4 bushels of corn per acre 
on three acres. 


Report on Cotton Ginning 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1952 prior to Nov. 1, 1952, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date on 
1951 and 1950. 


Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 
State 
1952 1951 1950 


United States *10,023,029 6,465,490 


Alabama $34,801 462,817 








Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georwin 

Illinois 

Kentucky } 

Louisiana 668,743 6 3 
Mississippi 1,668,679 1,381,030 1,072 
Missouri $13,967 196,476 

New Mexico 182,116 111,045 

N. Carolina 401,789 417,215 
Oklahoma 224,116 

S. Carolina 746,988 369,982 
Tennessee 364,838 248,992 
Texas 2,528,087 1,800,068 
Virginia 7,684 856 





*Includes 176,356 bales of the crop of 1952 
sinned prior to Aug. 1 which was counted in the 
supply for the season of 1951-52, compared with 
223,566 and 283,243 bales of the crops of 1951 
and 1950. 

The statistics in this report include 27,141 bales 
of American-Egyptian for 1952, 11,457 for 1951, 
and 16,539 for 1950. 

The statistics for 1952 in this report are subject 
to revision when checked against the individual 
returns of the ginners being transmitted by mail. 
The revised total of cotton ginned this season 
prior to Oct. 1 is 5,708,588 bales. 

Consumption, Stocks, Imports, and Exports— 

United States 

Cotton consumed during the month of Septem- 
ber 1952, amounted to 736,248 bales. Cotton on 
hand in consuming establishments on Sept. 27 
was 982,134 bales and in publie storage and at 
compresses 4,002,082 bales. The number of active 
consuming cotton spindles for the month was 
20,041,000. The total imports for the month of 
August 1952, were 7,797 bales and the exports of 
domestic cotton, excluding linters, were 106,853 


bales. 


Large Edible Oil Supply 
In Brazil for Export 


During the 1952-53 season, Brazil ex- 
pects to have the largest supply of edible 
oils it has had in recent years and should 
again be able to export sizable quanti- 
ties, says USDA. A 45 percent increase 
in cottonseed production accounts for 
most of the increased supply, but peanut 
and soybean output also is_ slightly 
larger than in 1951-52. 

Cottonseed production in 1952 is now 
forecast at around 900,000 short tons, 
compared with 628,000 the previous sea- 
son and 700,000 tons from the 1950 crop. 

A record harvest of almost 2,400,000 
bushels of soybeans is reported from 
Rio Grande do Sul which produces most 
of Brazil’s soybeans. September and Oc- 
tober plantings for 1953 harvest are es- 
timated at 173,000 acres compared with 
145,900 acres planted in 1951. 
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PLANTING cotton on the contour to conserve 


moisture, 


Progress of 


COTTON MECHANIZATION IN 


ARTLY as the result of cotton mech- 

anization, new life is being breathed 
into cotton production in Texas in all 
of the 226 counties where cotton is 
grown, Since the row-crop tractor was 
introduced and proved successful in the 
Corpus Christi area in 1926, Texas 
farmers have found that they can farm 
better with tractors than they could 
with horse and mule power. More re- 
cently the numbers of row-crop tractors 
on Texas farms run about as follows: 
In 1950 there were 228,000 row-crop 
tractors on Texas farms. This increased 
to approximately 258,000 tractors in 
1951 and by July 1, 1952 there were ap- 
proximately 270,000 tractors on Texas 
farms. At the same time it is interesting 
to note that in 1950, the last year we 
had acreage controls, there were 243,329 
cotton- acreage allotments issued to 
farmers. 

It has been reliably estimated by agri- 
cultural engineers and the implement 
industry that by 1955 there will likely 
be about 387,000 row-crop tractors on 
Texas farms. Of course, these tractors 
will not be used exclusively for cotton 
production; however, it is evident that 
cotton is produced almost entirely by 
row-crop tractors. With this number of 
tractors on Texas farms as a backdrop 


36 


- 
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Fred C. Elliott Photo 


in Wilbarger County, Texas. 


TEXA 


Ecghth in a Series 


it can easily be seen that attachments 
for these tractors occupy an important 
place in the farmer’s plan of operation 
in producing cotton. Since harvesting is 
the most expensive single item against 
the farmer’s cotton crop today, it is logi- 
cal to see farmers turning to cotton har- 
vesting machinery to gather their crop 
and cut the harvesting bill. Let’s take a 
look first at the mechanical harvesting 
situation and just where we stand 
today. 

The Extension Service 7-Step Cotton 
Program got underway in 1946. How- 
ever, it was 1947 before accurate records 
were kept on each of the “steps.” Be- 
ginning in 1947 we have kept rather ac- 
curate records on where we stand in re- 
gard to mechanical harvesting, cutting 
the hoe bill, insect control, and the plant- 
ing of better adapted and more produc- 
tive varieties of cotton. 

In 1947 there were 19 spindle-type 
pickers and 3,443 stripper-type cotton 
harvesters operated that year. 


By FRED C. ELLIOTT 


Cotton Work Specialist, Agricultural 
k M. 


Extension Service, Texas A. & 
College System, College Station 
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In 1948 there were 92 spindle-type cot- 
ton pickers operating in 23 counties in 
Texas and there were 4,223 stripper har- 
vesters in 71 Texas counties. In 1949 
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COTTON STRIPPER harvesting cotton on Hall Farm in Floyd County, Texas in 
1951. The wheel shields reduce waste. Blower on the stripper elevator helps eliminate 


trash and raises grade. 


these machines increased to 370 spindle- 
type pickers in 70 counties and 7,003 
strippers in 84 counties. 

With the smaller crop in 1950, under 
acreage controls, we had 293  spindle- 


type pickers operating in 63 counties 
and 7,138 strippers operating in 72 
counties, 


Then, in 1951 we saw the largest in- 
crease in machine harvesting of cotton. 
There were 767 spindle-type pickers in 
operation in 72 counties and 14,127 
strippers operating in 109 counties. 

Not only have we kept track of the 
number of pickers and strippers in oper- 
ation in the various counties, but we 
have also plotted the location of these 
two different types of harvesting ma- 
chines on a map of the state. When this 
is done it shapes up into a rather defin- 
ite pattern of distribution for the me- 
chanical pickers and stripper harvesters 


which has held constant during these 
last five years. 
We find the mechanical pickers 


operated in the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley, South Texas, along the Gulf Coast, 


through the Blackland section of the 
state, (river bottoms in particular), Red 
River bottom, Pecos area and the El 


aso Valley. The stripper is particularly 
well adapted to the High and Rolling 
Plains and to the uplands of Central 
Texas. 

Thus, in making a decision as_ to 
whether to buy a stripper or a picker, 
farmers are largely guided by their lo- 
cation and the type of cotton best suited 
to being harvested by machine. There 
are two types of cotton for the two types 
of harvesting machines. The storm-re- 
sistant-boll type with a compact boll is 
suitable for the stripper harvester com- 
mon to the western part of the state. 
The open-boll type is suitable for the 
spindle picker. 

Storm-resistant types have been bred 
to hold the cotton rather tightly in the 
boll until frost can defoliate the cotton, 
thus allowing the stripper to get into 
the field about three weeks after frost 
to harvest the crop. These storm-resist- 
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ant types of cotton are well adapted to 
the High and Rolling Plains and certain 
storm-resistant boll types are also 
ing grown on the uplands of Central 
Texas for stripper harvest, particularly 
during dry falls, such as we have had 
the past two years. 

The open-boll or normal-holl type of 
cotton with one inch or one and one- 
thirty second inch staple picks with 
higher efficiency than do the shorter- 
staple cottons. Thus, the high quality, 
stronger-fibered cottons have the desir- 
able staple qualities, are also the highest 
yielders, and pick with higher efficiency 
with the spindle-type picker. One of the 
most important single factors, and cer- 
tainly the least expensive one, involved 
in the profitable production of cotton is 
the planting of well-adapted, high-yield- 
ing and high-quality varieties. Based 
on variety tests conducted by the Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Stations, the 
yield data and other information have 
been assembled and variety recommen- 
dations have been made for any given 
region or area within the state. 


be- 


e One Variety Communities 


Along with machine harvesting of cot- 
ton the one-variety community cotton 
program should be expanded. Seed do 
not “run-out” but are more likely to 
“mixout” at the gin. Therefore, growers 
can maintain better seed of high-yield- 
ing varieties adapted to machine har- 
vesting if everybody in the community 
plants the same variety. Better seed at 
lower cost can be maintained. 

Modern methods of storing, process- 
ing and treating planting seed in larger 
lots with new methods and good equip- 
ment cheaper than the individual farm- 
er can handle seed are possible and prac- 
tical. 

Therefore, we feel that the sale of 
hundreds of picvkers and strippers def- 
initely takes these machines out of the 
experimental class, Today they are 
farmer - accepted and farmer-approved. 


At present, machines can gather the 
crop for one third or less the cost of 
* November 22, 1952 


hand picking or snapping. A farmer or 
group of farmers who have as much as 
250 acres of good cotton land can afford 
to own and operate a spindle-type pick- 
er. At a recent meeting, Texas bankers 
related successful experiences in financ- 
ing these machines. They required about 
40 percent down payment and two notes 
for the remaining amount, one for 30 
percent of the purchase price one year 
from date and the remaining 30 per- 
cent at the end of the second year. 

It is estimated that about 19 percent 
of the Texas cotton crop was harvested 
mechanically during the fall of 1951. 
Twelve percent of this amount was har- 


vested by stripper harvesters in the 
western part of the state. 
Considerable improvement is being 


made in defoliation and experiences dur- 
ing the early fall of 1952 indicate that 
there are defoliants on the market which 
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defoliate cotton even under drouth 
This permits the farmer to 
field earlier and harvest his 
at greatly reduced 


will 
conditions. 
get into the 
cotton mechanically 
cost. 
One 
cotton 
Studies 


of the next biggest bills against 
farmers’ crops is the hoe bill. 
recently made by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Economics and So- 
ciology of the Texas A. & M. College 
show that in 1947 the hours of hoe labor 
per acre ranged from about 3% hours 
on the High Plains to 18 hours in the 
northeast sand land area. In the other 
areas of the state the hoe labor ranges 
about as follows: Rolling Plains area 
5.4 hours; Corpus Christi area 6.2 hours; 
Grand Prairie and Blacklands 9 hours; 
the Coast Prairie 10 hours and the Low- 
er Rio Grande Valley 17.5 hours, respec- 
tively. The average will run approxi- 
mately 10 hours of hoe labor per acre 
per season for the state. Assuming that 
Texas cotton farmers grow. 10,000,000 
acres of cotton, and with a general wage 
scale of $.50 per hour, this would mean 
about a $50,000,000 hoe bill annually. 
Experiences of farmers and the 
sults of research projects currently un- 
derway at Texas A. & M. College indi- 
cate that the hoe bill can be cut 50 per- 
cent to 75 percent by mechanization. A 
wide choice of methods are available to 
cotton farmers today to help meet the 
age-old problem of weed and 
trol in young cotton by means other than 


re- 


grass con- 


hand hoeing. Cross plowing is the old- 
est method. Chemical weed and grass 
control is the most recent. The line-up of 
mechanical and chemical means of con- 
trol 1un as follows: (1) pre-emergence 
chemical spray; (2) hill-dropping; (3) 
cross plowing; (4) mechanical chop- 
pers; (5) use of the rotary hoe; (6) 
post-emergence spraying with herbicidal 
oils; (7) flame cultivation; (8) various 
combinations of these systems; and (9) 
preventing weeds and grasses from “go- 
ing to seed” in the fall. 

Pre-emergence chemical spraying 
cotton at planting time is just getting 
underway in Texas in 1952. A represen- 
tative number of farmers <i tried this 
practice this year in a number of areas 
of the state ranging from the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley on up through the Gulf 
Coast area, in the Blacklands and in the 
northeastern part of the state. 

Many farmers are encouraged by this 
new method and are studying it very 
carefully with the idea of using it under 
certain conditions. Considerable effort 
will be devoted to learning more about 
the pre-emergence spraying with chemi- 
cals. About all we have to report at pres- 
ent is that this practice looks promising. 

Hill-dropping or planting to a stand 
means that the rate of seeding is adjust- 
ed to furnish only enough plants to 
make a stand that will produce the high- 
est yield. Where the cotton is to be me- 
chanically harvested, drilling to an even 
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stand is more satisfatcory. At any rate 
we are recommending thicker planting 
than formerly when we used the old 
thumb rule of an average of one stalk 
of cotton every six inches. Cottons are 
consistently being bred to mature earlier 
than formerly, and when this happens 
lower fruiting is the result. To partially 
overcome this and obtain fruit higher on 
the plant so that the harvesting machin- 
ery can get under the bottom bolls, 
thicker planting is in order and this par- 
tially shortens the lower limbs and 
causes higher fruiting and earlier ma- 
turity. 

Many farmers hesitate to plant low 
rates of seed for fear that soil crusting 
will prevent cotton from coming to a 
good stand. However, the rotary hoe will 
break this crust and at the same time 
destroy most of the young weed and 
grass seedlings, Also, a standard row 
width of 40 inches is now being general- 
ly recommended by agricultural leaders 
and the implement industry. 

Farmers have long known the value of 
plowing and have followed this 
practice for many years as a method of 
thinning and partial weed control along 
with hoeing. In 1950, H. P. Smith and 
H. A. Miller at the Texas Agricultural 
Experiment Station conducted 
plowing experiments of cotton. The stan- 
dard two-row cultivator was modified 
and used for this work. Five 15-inch 
sweeps were on 20-inch centers in 
such a way that 15-inch streaks were 
plowed out and 5-inch hills of cotton 
were left. By placing sweeps in front of 
each tractor wheel the bumping action 
of crossing the rows was eliminated. The 
work was carried out in second gear at 
full throttle. 

In the 1951 cross-plowing test a 10- 
acre block not plowed required 
147.6 hours to hand hoe. A 10-acre block 
that was cross plowed required 91.6 
hours to hand hoe and 3% hours to cross 
plow. This resulted in a 62 percent re- 
duction in the man hours of thinning 
and weeding. One of the most popula 
row-crop tractor attachments being used 
to cut the hoe bill is the rotary hoe. The 
rotary hoe was recommended in the Ex- 
tension Service 7-Step Cotton Program 
beginning in 1946. By 1949 county 
agents reported rotary-hoe tractor at- 
tachments at use in 81 counties on 6,966 
farm tractors. In 1950 there were 10,004 
rotary-hoe equipped tractors operating 
in 97 counties and in 1951 there were 
about 19,467 rotary-hoe equipped trac- 
tors being used on cotton in 111 coun- 
ties. 

Farmers 


cross 


cross- 


set 


cross 


report that the use of the 
rotary-hoe tractor attachment not only 
cuts the hoe bill by 65 percent consist- 
ently, but that it permits high-speed cul- 
tivation of at least 5 miles per hour 
instead of much lower speeds. By doub- 
ling the speed of cultivation a tractor 
can cover twice the ground formerly 
covered with conventional cultivator 
equipment. At present about 10 percent 
of the row-crop tractors of the state are 
rotary-hoe equipped and more farmers 
are studying its fog and adding 
this equipment to their farm machinery. 
There are at least six good makes of 
mechanical choppers available and many 
farmers have learned how to use these 
machines successfully. Good stands are 
necessary. This means that good plant- 
ing seed, properly treated with a seed 
disinfectant, will pay good dividends. 
The combination use of the rotary hoe 
and machine thinning has been proven 
practical by many farmers. 
re-examination of flame cultivation 
PRESS 
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ne cultivators were first weevil have increased 
used in Texas in 1946 when 24 were in new improved organic 
147 there were 64 ma- a potency unheard of 
chines used. This dropped to 31 flame During the last 


years 
counties in 1948. Inter- Extension Service has kept 


est continued to decline with the in- ¢heck on the cotton control work 





one to five early, while ground temperatures aré 


insecticides with — still high, a very high percentage of the 


years ago. worms in the bolls are destroyed. Thus, 
the Texas large populations of pink bollworms and 
boll weevils are prevented from carrying 


an accurate L 
over into another year. Fewer insects 


creased popularity of the rotary hoe. that is being done in the state. Progress Will be on hand next year. 

The flame cultivator is still being eyed of insect control i interesting in- Other advantages of early, thorough 
with careful consideration and many deed. A running account of this progress Stalk destruction are: (1) The stalk res- 
farmers believe that it has a place in jg as follows: In q » were 2,000,- idue problem is reduced and makes way 


controlling the 


in order to make way for mechanical farms. In 1948, 
picking and stripping in the fall. 


late weeds and grasses (00 acres of cotton poisoned on 32,000 1° the rotary 
farmers used 
33,000,000 pounds of dust on 2,613,53 ters are reduced, 
49,563,948 pounds of dust 


In addition to the pre-emergence acres. In 1949, 
chemical treatment of cotton at the Were used on 


cidal oils. This 
promising and 
where two post 
used, 97 percent 
and weeds includ 
lings were contr 


at the rate of 5 gallons per acre per ap- id : 
‘ost of about $2.50 per total of 7,239,433 
On this particular plot poisoned for insect 


plication at a ¢ 
acre for the oil. 
the hand hoeing 
compared to a $ 
acre on the regul 
cidal oiling trea 


of the annual grasses spray form of 


ing Johnson grass seed- gun to replace 
‘olled. The oilings were There were 53,816,000 
used and 8,674,000 gallons of spray. A 


ran $3.78 per acre as percent of the 


13.30 hand hoe bill per that were harvested in 


ar plots where no herbi- 
tment was carried out. 


acres of cotton. 
Texas A. & M. Experiment Station, Ho- In 1950, 76 percent of the cotton crop in 
mer E. Rea is also conducting post-emer- 
gence oiling experiments with herbi- sect control. In that yee 

work is looking very 000,000 pounds of 
in one particular plot gallons of spray 
-emergence oilings were cotton, Then in 


farmers for in- 
, they used 98,- SS 

and 3,000,000 The 
5,285,000 acres of 
» noticed that the 
poisoning cotton 


Texas was poisoned by 


pounds of dust 


acres of cotton 


e Early Stalk Destruction 


hoe and other mechanical 
equipment. (2) Insect hibernation quar- 
Chopped-up materiai 
will decay faster. Green organic matte1 
added to the soil in this manner is more 
available as plant food for succeeding 
crops. (3) The soil is conditioned and 
water-holding capacity is increased. (4) 
land is prepared for winter cover 
crops. (5) The weed and grass problem 
is reduced since seed of these plants are 
had be prevented from ripening and “going to 
seed.”” (6) The earlier harvest necessary 


the dusting ; , 
for early stalk destruction means high- 


est quality lint and better grades because 
7 duce weat! lamag , f 
cotton was °%% reduced weather damage in the fie ld. 
Thi i 1 (4) Community action means higher 
s is 6 


yields and more profit 

Cotton is by far the leading sing!e 
source of cash income to the farmers of 
Texas; normally it accounts for about 
140 percent of the nation’s acreage and 


The cotton was handled in the regular Indications are another machine, one-third of the production. 

manner. i the shredder-type stalk cutter, will play It is to be expected, therefore, that 
Recently developed, multiple-ingred- an important role cotton production  yesearch with cotton should be a — 

ient cotton insecticides that may be ap- and insect control. Preliminary research pal activity at Texas A. & M. and the 

plied in either dust or spray form, have has shown that when green cotton stalks cooperating research agencies. At its 

greatly reduced the hazards of growing are destroyed with a shredder-type cut- main station and at a majority of its 33 

cotton in insect-infested areas. Since ter a large percent of the late, immature substations and field laboratories there 
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were effective t 
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Oo use against the boll open by the shredder. 
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IF YOU ARE NOT A 
FAR-SIGHTED PERSON 


N’T READ THIS, 





ut if you are thinking about your Bagging 
needs now, one of the first things you'll check 
on will be the new Southern Star Bagging Bale 
that’s 1/3 smaller than former bales, saves you 
storage space and labor, transportation and 
storage costs! 


Our REPRESENTATIVES 


BOLTON BAGGING CO. SAM A. SANDERS 
1222 Exchange Bidg. 724 Boyle Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn. Little Rock, Ark. 
ROBERT BURGHER H. H. HOLLIS 
4107 Turtle Creek Bivd. Bennettsville, 

Dallas, Texas South Carolina 
MASON JACKSON CO. RIVERSIDE MILLS 
525 Spring St. Augusta, 

Shreveport, La. Georgia 


RIVERSIDE MILLS 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
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Do You Have 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 


other vegetable oil products) 


The new 1952-53 Edition is 


now available containing 
complete and detailed informa- 
oilseed 


tion about the entire 


processing industry, both do- 


mestie and foreign. 


$7.90 


Delivered 


Do You Have 
the Current 


YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 


rhis book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new. trading 


$10 


Delivered 


The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press 


3112 Commerce St. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


formal research projects of the entire 
Experiment Station System is concerned 
with cotton. 

The findings of these studies are of 
prime importance in carrying out the 7- 
Step Cotton and Balanced Farming Pro- 
gram in Texas. 

Sriefly, the seven steps are: 

1. Fit cotton into a baianced farming 
program; 

2. Take care of your soil; 

Act together on the best variety; 
Make your labor count; 

. Control] insects and diseases; 

}. Pick and gin for high grade; 

Sell for grade, staple and variety 
value. 

Under this framework the best results 
of research work on cotton have been 
assembled, organized and presented to 
producers by the Texas Extension Ser 
vice. In doing this job, the cooperation 
of all agencies in position to help was 
obtained. Also, the allied interests in- 
cluding ginners, oil millers, insecticide 
pe fertilizer dealers, machinery and 
implement dealers, bankers, newspapers 
and radio farm directors have actively 
supported the program on a state as 
well as on a county level. 

A 7-Step Cotton Committee composed 
of these key people and leading cotton 
farmers and farmers’ organizations, has 
been organized in each of the major cot- 
ton growing counties by the county agri- 
cultural agent. This group plans and 
carries out the program in the county, 
thus insuring organized activity on a 
county and community basis. 


Texas Fertilizer Sales 
Increase 12 Percent 


Fertilizer sales in Texas during the 
first half of 1952 were about 12 percent 
larger than a year ago and 30 percent 
larger than three years ago reports t»> 
Dr. J. F. Fudge, College Station, state 
chemist, show. 

Tonnages of anhydrous ammonia and 
ammonium sulfate were much higher 
than in any previous year and signifi- 
cant increases occurred in all other ma- 
terials except ammonium nitrate and 
unacidulated phcsphates. The tonnage 
of nitrogen supplied by anhydrous am- 
monia was only slightly less than that 
supplied by ammonium nitrate plus am- 
monium sulfate. 

Total tonnage sold in the state from 
Jan. 1 through June 30, 1952, was 387, 
761 tons, consisting of 228,338 tons of 
mixed goods and 159,423 tons of ferti- 
lizer materials. 


Water Policy for Texas 
Urged by Engineers 


The Texas section of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers announced 
Nov. 10 a 13 point water policy pro- 
gram, recommending that the state have 
a complete new water code or a number 
of separate amendments. A Texas water 
conservation committee previously had 
said that a new code was desirable but 
expressed doubt that necessary legisla- 
tion could be passed, 

Amendments urged by the engineers 
included elimination of an unused and 
abandoned water appropriation, an in- 
ventory of water resources, policing of 
water used by water masters, clarifica- 
tion of present laws on water permits, 
and a legislative definition of riparian 
rights and natural flow. 
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Farmers Advised to Buy 


Fertilizers Early 

Fall and winter months are a good 
time to take stock of prospective ferti- 
lizer needs the following spring and to 
buy at least a portion of future require- 
ments, says New Mexico Extension Ser- 
vice. Early buying of fertilizer is insur- 
ance agains: possible spring shortages 
and helps manufacturers and dealers. 

Fertilizer bought in advance should 
be stored in a dry place where there is 
no danger of bags being broken or torn. 
Ammonium nitrate should be stored 
where it will not come in contact with 
electrical outlets or equipment. 





FASTEST-SELLING 
SEED IN THE 
SOUTHWEST! 


lb 5 


G Great Varieties 
to choose from 


e WATSON COTTON 
e WATSON’'S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON'S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND +» Dallas Coynty + TEXAS 
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e Cotton Maid to Tour 


Europe and Canada 


THE MOST extensive European visit in 
the history of the Maid of Cotton tours, 
stops at three Canadian cities and ap- 
pearances in at least 27 major U.S. cities 
are on the itinerary of the 1953 Maid of 
Cotton, the National Cotton Council has 
announced. Entries are now being re 
ceived in the contest for the 1953 Maid 
who will be chosen at Memphis, Dec 
29-30. 

The girl chosen to serve King Cotton 
as his fashion and goodwill ambassadress 
will fly to Paris on a swift Air France 
luxury flight. She will spend six days 
there and then will visit three other 
European capitals to be announced later 
by the Council. 

The Canadian journey will include 
visits to Montreal, Toronto, and Hamil- 
ton. The 1953 Maid will be the second 
to visit Canada in behalf of the U.S. 
cotton industry. Pat Mullarkey, 1952 
Maid, spent two weeks in Canada last 
June. 

The girl selected to carry the cotton 
industry’s colors in 1953 will travel from 
coast to coast across the United States. 
The U.S. cities she will visit include: 
New York; Miami; Birmingham; New 
Orleans; Houston; Dallas; El Paso; 
Phoenix; Los Angeles; San Francisco; 
major cities in the San Joaquin Valley; 
Omaha; Cleveland; Washington; Phila- 
delphia; Boston; Charlotte; Columbus, 
Ga.; Atlanta; Jackson, Miss.; Memphis; 
Denver; Des Moines; St. Paul; Chicago 
and Detroit. 


Further Decline in Hog 
Production Expected 


USDA officials expect hog produe- 
tion to show a further decrease in 1953, 
following a 1952 reduction from the 
record high output of swine the previous 
year. 

There are a number of reasons why 
another decline in production is expect- 
ed next year. One of these is the contin- 
ued low price of pork in meat stores 

In the first place, pork last fall and 
winter was priced too high at the whole 
sale level and grocers refused to buy it. 
The result was a large accumulation of 
pork in storage, where a lot of it still 
remains. This tends to depress prices. 

Another factor was the big price drop 
in lard during the year. This means the 
value of live hogs was quite a bit less 
than last year. 

Still another reason for the low mar- 
ket prices was the unusually hot weather 
of this past summer, which discouraged 
housewives from buying meats they 
would have to bake or roast in their 
ovens. 

The steel strike early this summer 
meant that thousands of workers went 
without pay for two months or more 
and they had little money to pay for any 
kind of meat. Both the weather and the 
strike kept storage supplies at a high 
level and prices relatively low. 


Texas A. & M. Sponsors 
Farm Credit School 


The second annual Farm and Ranch 
Credit School for Commercial Bankers is 
scheduled Dec. 7-10 at Texas A. & ; 
College, College Station. Emphasis will 
be on practical farm problems which 
face bankers as they handle farm loans. 
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Memphis, Tenn. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Blytheville, Ark. 
Cairo, Ill. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Chicago, Ill. 
Clarksdale, Miss. 
WOODSON -TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 


CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES 
TO SERVE 

YOU 


Ot 0 Ot OO 








STACY COTTON CLEANER AND DRIER 


A careful study of the open view cut at 
the left will convince any ginner of the 
effectiveness of the Stacy Cotton Cleaning 
System and Drier. Note the hot air is 
blown through the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air blast nozzles on 
a gin stand), forcing the dirt, leaf trash 


Sd s)- ye 4 and stems through the screen. The moist 

yy ee, ow i ¢ ‘ 
is | tate Tig a Oe air does not follow the cotton 

The cleaner is used every day you gin 

When a wet bale comes in—turn on the 

heat. There is no dead investment. We 


furnish Heaters for natural gas, butane 

and propane 

We 34 she OC 

ART AEN 
4 





Open view of our 
twelve cylinder clean- 
er and drier. Also 
in six, eight and six- 
teen cylinders. The 
gas furnace and hot 
air fan can be placed 
anywhere in the gin 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


2/04 Taylor Street Dallas 1, Texas 






and drier 








Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 











MODERN STEEL STORAGE 


All-Steel Self-Filling © Non-Combustible 
BUILDINGS 
ie 


°° COTTON SEED 
° SOY BEANS 
° PEANUTS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 


Confer with us on your storage problems 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
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CALENDAR 


Conventions * Meetings * Events 


e Dec. 4-5—Second Annual Weed Con- 
trol Conference. Claridge Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. Attendance limited to repre- 
sentatives of public and private agencies 
in weed control work. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 


e December 10-11—Sixth Annual Cotton 
Insect Control Conference. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. For information 
write: National Cotton Council, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis. 
1953 

e Jan. 15-16—1953 Beltwide Defoliation 
Conference. Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. For information write: National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis. 


e Jan. -~Alahama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Whitley 
Hotel, Montgomery, Ala. Lawrence En- 
nis, Jr., Auburn, secretary. 


21-22 


e Jan. 26-27-28—National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, fifteenth annual meeting. 
Dallas, Texas. Wm. Rhea Blake, P. O. 
Box 18, Memphis 1, Tenn., executive 
vice-president-secretary. 


e Feb. 9-10—Texas Cooperative Ginners 
Association annual convention. Galves- 
ton, Texas. E. M. Cooke, Georgetown, 
executive secretary. 

e Feb. 16-17-18—The Carolinas Ginners 
Association annual convention. Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. Clifford H. 
Hardy, P. O. Box 226, Dunn, N. C., ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

e March 3-4—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., secretary. 


e March 23-24-25 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. Kemper Bruton, Blytheville, Ark., 
executive vice-president. To be held con- 
currently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 

e March 23-24-25—Midsouth Gin Suppl; 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. For information, write W. 
Kemper Bruton, executive vice-president, 
Arkansas-Missouri Ginners Association, 
Blytheville, Ark. Arkansas-Missouri and 
Tennessee ginners’ associations will hold 
annual conventions in connection with 
the Exhibit. 

e March 23 - 24 - 25 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners Association annual convention. 
Midsouth Fairgrounds, Memphis, Tenn. 
W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, Milan, Tenn., 





HT WILL 
PAY YOU 


... to save your LINT 
CLEANER and OLD STYLE 
GIN MOTES. 


PRICES are in your favor. We are pioneer buyers of these motes. Send 
us samples of your production. We will gladly indicate prices. 


We are also FREE buyers of Off-Grade and Below- 
Grade Cottons, Damaged Cotton and Delint Linters. 


© LET US HEAR FROM YOU e 


COTTON BY-PRODUCTS CO. | 


Panola, Ala. 
Phone LD 172 











fa / ' ijt 


COTTON POISONSE 


+.B 
A RAW, 


Ges 





Manufactured by 


HAYES-SAMMONS CHEMICAL CO. 


MISSION, 
TEXAS 
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secretary-treasurer. To be held concur- 
rently with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


e March 25-26—National Cotton Ginners 
Association annual meeting. Hotel Pea- 
body, Memphis, Tenn. W. Kemper Bru- 


ton, Blytheville, Ark., executive vice- 
president. 
e April 6-7-8 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 


Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas, Texas. Jay C. Stilley, 
109 N. Second Ave., Dallas, Texas, ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


e@ April 13-14—Valley Oilseed Processors 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
1024 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn., 
secretary. 

e April 20-25 1953 Gin Operators 
Schools for Arkansas and Missouri gin- 
ners. Memphis, Tenn. April 20-21, Conti- 
nental School. April 22-23, Murray School. 
April 24-25, Lummus School. April 27- 
28, Hardwicke-Etter School. Additional 
dates to be announced later. For infor- 
mation write: W. Kemper Bruton, execu- 
tive vice - president, Arkansas - Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Assn., Blytheville, Ark. 
e May 8-12—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, fifty -seventh annual 
convention. Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles, Calif. S. M. Harmon, 731 Sterick 
Bldg., Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 

oe May 4-16 — Texas Gin Operators 
Schools, Dallas. For additional informa- 
tion, write Ed Bush, Extension Cotton 
Ginning Specialist, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station. 

e May 18-19 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Ardmore, Okla. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., secretary, 


e June 1-2—Alabama-Florida Cottonseed 
Products Association-Georgia Cottonseed 
Crushers Association joint annual con- 
vention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., secretary, 
Georgia association; T. R. Cain, 322 Pro- 
fessional Center Bldg., Montgomery, Ala., 
executive secretary, Alabama-Florida as- 
sociation. 


e June 3-4-5—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association, twenty - eighth 
annual convention. Peabody Hotel, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. L. E. Roberts, DeSoto Oil 
Company, Memphis, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 7-9—Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association fifty - ninth annual conven- 
tion. Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 
Jack Whetstone, 624 Wilson Bldg., Dal- 
las 1, Texas, secretary. 


e June 8-9—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers Association - South Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 
joint annual convention. The Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, 
P. O. Box 747, Raleigh, N. C., secretary- 
treasurer, North Carolina association; 
Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 609 Palmetto 
B'dg., Columbia, S. C., secretary-treas- 
urer, South Carolina association. 


e June 10-11-12—National Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents Association annual conven- 
tion. Texas Hotel, Fort Worth. H. E. Wil- 
son, Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e June 10-11-12—Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers Association forty-fourth annual 
convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, Edge- 
water Park, Miss. J. A. Rogers, P. O. 
Box 3581, West Jackson Station, Jackson 
7, Miss., secretary. 
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little 
invitation 


cards to a birthday party he was having. 


was helping her six- 


address some 


A mother 
year-old son 


“How about little Susan?” suggested 
the mother. “Are you going to invite her 
to your party?” 

; “She’s 


youngster. 


replied the 
That’s robbing the 


still in kindergarden. 
cradle.’ 
* 

“You've been promoted?” 

“Yep. Used to be a drop en: 
now [I’m a sandwich engineer. 

“What do you mean? 

“The boss used to come around and 
say, ‘Drop whatever you're doing and do 
this.” Now he says, ‘Sandw ich this in 
between whatever you're doing.’ ” 

e 
informed a customer: “I 
Your bill 


rineer, and 


” 


The butcher 
can’t give you any more credit. 
is bigger than it should be. 


“T know that,” said the customer. “Just 


make it out for what it should be, and 
I'll pay it.” 
a 
Conference: A meeting at which peo- 
ple talk about things they should be 
doing. 


e 
Blonde: “I want to see the man 
was hurt in the auto accident last night.” 
Nurse: “Are you the girl who was 
with him?” 
Blonde: “Yes, and I thought it 
right to come over and give him the kiss 
he was trying for.” 


who 


only 


e 

The slowest thing in the world is a 

nudist climbing through a barbed wire 
fence. 


7 
from Chattanooga got 


A colored boy 
in a poker game with a few English 
chaps. Picking up his cards he found 
four aces. Someone had just bet one 


pound, and the colored boy said, “I don’t 
know how you boys counts yo’ money, 
but I’ll just raise ae one ton.” 
Intellectual ee Man: “Do you en- 
joy Kipling?’ 


Girl: “I don’t know. How do you kip- 
ple?” 
e 
“Dad, what is a traitor in politics?” 
“A traitor, my son, is a man who 


party and goes over to the 


leaves our 

other side. 
“Then what 

other party and 


is a man who leaves the 
comes over to our side?” 


“A convert, my boy.” 
© 
Jim: A friend of mine was taking 


shots for 2 cold—but his wife caught 
him and took the bottle away from him. 


e 

Lena: Mace calls his girl-friend Carbon 

because her resistance goes down when 
she gets warmed up. 


Lila: Well Bill calls his girl Baseball 
because she won't play without a dia- 
mond. 

o 
The escort held her uncomfortably 


close to him as they danced around the 
floor. “You know,” he said, starting his 
pitch, “there’s a couple things about you 
that bother me.’ 

“I shouldn't wonder,” replied the cutie 
in a whisper as she strained desperately 
to ease his grip. 


” 
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Bemis Now 
Offers You 


Quantacolor 





You can get the sales benefits of 
QUANTACOLOR in your branded 
bags FROM BEMIS ONLY. It adds 
nothing to your bag ‘cost. This is an- 
other extra Bemis service to make 
your brand sell better and more 
profitably. 


What is Quantacolor? 

Quantacolor is a scientific yardstick 
for making certain that the colors 
combined in any design or product 
are in harmony . . . that they look 
right together. Nature creates colors 
in four Quantas . . . and there are 
all colors of the spectrum in each 
Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta 
are pleasing together. Colors from 


Bemis Paper 
Burlap Bags 


Whether you use 

Bags, Cotton Bags, 
or Plastic Bags... you will bene;it 
from Quantacolor. Ask for details. 


Bemis : 
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to give your 
printed brand 
“MORE SELL” 


different Quantas are displeasing to- 
gether. Very slight changes, some- 
times scarcely noticeable, will put a 
color into the Quanta that agrees 
with its companion colors. 


Does Quantacolor actually 
help sell? 
It has proved its sales value in many 


types of packaging and merchandise. 


Does Quantacolor mean you 
must redesign your brand? 


Not at all. Maybe your brand colors 
are in perfect harmony now. If so, 
If not, 
a slight change of a color will prob- 
ably 


Quantacolor will confirm it. 
suffice. 


eeeeoeeeeeeeeeeeseeaoe 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
108 Pine St., Box 18, 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Give me details about Quantacolor 
and how it will help sales. 

Name 

Company 

Address 


City, Zone, State 

















DELBRIDGE CALCULATING SYSTEMS 
2510 SUTTON 
Publishers of: payroll, withholding tax, interest 
tables, mark-up and other business calculators. 








The New 
1 h.p. 2-Speed 


\y ACCURATE! 
ge TIME & TROUBLE 
with the New 


DELBRIDGE 
214 POINT 
COTTON CALCULATOR 


30¢ to 49.97'2¢ 
Weights 301 to 700 Ibs 
£7500 

/ POSTPAID 





Cleans faster and better 
Reduces fire hazards 
Prevents overheating 
Saves time and labor 


Write for details. 


The Ace Co. 


at your office supply 
deoler or write direct 





AVE. . ST. LOUIS 17, MO. 








TRY IT—FREE 


ACE GIN BLOWER 


To prove that the ACE Gin Blower 


We will send one for FREE TRIAL. 


No obligation. 


114 W. Washington St., Ocala, Fla. 

















BARROW-AGEE LABORATORIES, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists and Engineers 
Analysis af Vegetable Oils and Their 
Products e Insecticides 


Chemical 


Material Testing, Cotton Fiber Laboratory 
Consultation and Research 


BRANCHES: Shreveport, La., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson and Leland, Miss., 


Cairo, lL, Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn., Atlanta, Ga., Decatur, Ala. 














LUBBOCK ELECTRIC CO. 


1944 TEXAS ST. LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
IS PLAINS HEADQUARTERS 
FOR 


DAYTON'S NEW LINT CLEANER. 
V-BELT DRIVE CHANGE-OVER 


ASK ABOUT IT TODAY! 


WINDING 

MOTOR PAIRING 
BUILDING 

Spare motors for gins and oil mills 


and used motors. 


DIAL 5-6898—(NIGHT) 5-6759 


New 





S £2. 2s 


(Teseanane 
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e Tennessee Farmers 


Plan Irrigation 


MANY FARMERS in Tennessee are 
considering investing in sprinkler irri- 
gation systems next year, as a result of 
the drouth of 1952, agricultural engi- 
neers at the University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, report. They suggest that 
these farmers make sure that they will 
have an adequate supply of water for 
any irrigation that they plan. 

If a stream is the source, the flow 
should be at least 10 gallons per minute 
per acre. If a farmer wants to irrigate 
50 acres, for example, the stream should 
flow 500 gallons a minute and the 
flow of the stream should be determined 
during a dry period, 

If a pond using surface run-off is 
used, two acre feet of water are neces- 
sary for each acre to be irrigated through 
a 120-day drouth. This means that to 
irrigate 50 acres of pasture, a 10 acre 
pond with an average depth of 10 feet 
would be required. 

Wells for irrigation are not practical! 
in most areas of Tennessee with the ex- 
ception of some sections of West Tennes- 
see, the engineers say. Requirements for 
wells are similar to those for streams 
unless 24-hour operation is possible. In 
this case, less flow is necessary, 

The cost of applying water usually 
runs between $1.50 and $2.50 per acre- 
inch, the engineers say. This estimate 
includes fuel cost, labor, depreciation, 
interest on investment, and repair. Ini- 
tial cost of the system depends on fac- 
tors such as distance from supply to 
fields, elevation, water application rate, 
operating pressure of sprinklers, size 
and kind of pipe, and type of pumping 
unit. Average initial investment is about 
$75 per acre, but may run higher in 


cases. 


some 


e Fire Danger Greater 


As Season Advances 


GINNERS are urged by the National 
Cotton Council to be extra careful in 
guarding against fires as the cotton har- 
vesting season nears an end. Assuming 
that gin fire worries are over when the 
peak ginning season has passed can 
prove to be a costly mistake, because 
the danger of fire is greater than ever 
late in the season, the Council adds. 
Late harvested cotton is rougher, with 
more spark - producing material in the 
seed cotton, and many gins operate with 
a skeleton crew, with watches relaxed or 
eliminated entirely. The use of transient 
workers who are not familiar with fire 
control equipment and procedures also 
may add to the hazard, as will failing to 
clean the gin as thoroughly as usual or 
leaving a small bur or trash fire smolder- 
ing when the gin is closed for the night. 


Ray Grisham Officer of 
Manufacturers Group 


Ray Grisham, Western Cottonoil Co., 
Abilene, Texas, was one of the regional 


vice-presidents selected by the Texas 
Manufacturers Association at its con- 
vention in Fort Worth recently. 

Hull Youngblood, San Antonio, was 


elected president, Earle Cabell, Dallas, 
first vice-president, and L. H. Jueng- 
ling, Houston, treasurer. Houston was 
selected as the 1953 meeting place. 
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— Presenting 





J. S$. Morrison 
————= Chickasha, Okla. ——— 





J. S. MORRISON, Chickasha, Okla., was 
born May 31, 1903 at Hire, W. Va., mov- 
ing to Oklahoma in 1907 with his parents. 
After attending Faxon public schools and 
Cameron Agricultural College, Lawton, 
he entered the cotton industry in 1932 as 
bookkeeper in the gin department of the 
Chickasha Cotton Oil Co. at Lawton. In 
1938 he was transferred to the oil mill 


department as cashier of the oil mill 
there. 
He was transferred to Tulsa in 1941 


as assistant manager of Tulsa Cotton Oil 
Co. and became district gin manager of 
Dunean Gins in 1942. In 1943 he returned 
to Lawton as district manager of Law- 
ton Gins and manager of the Independ- 
ent Cotton Oil Mill, and in 1948 he was 
transferred to his present position of 
manager of the Chic-O-Line Feed Mills, 
the formula feed department of Chick- 
asha Cotton Oil Co. 

Morrison is president of the Oklahoma 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association and of 
the Oklahoma Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, and a director of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association. He was 
a director of Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association from 1942 through 1948. He 
is a member of the Baptist Church, 
Kiwanis Club and chamber of commerce. 


Southwest Georgia Cotton 
Contest Winners Named 


John M. Luckie, Macon County, Ga., 
has been named first prize winner of th 
five-acre cotton contest in the Southwest 
Georgia district by Cotton Specialists 
E. C. Westbrook and D. Branyon, 
Georgia Agricultural Extension Service. 
Luckie has an allowed yield of 2,264 
pounds of seed cotton per acre or 11,319 
pounds for his five-acre plot. 

A. ©. Murray, Peach County, with an 
allowed yield of 9,386 pounds on five 
acres, won second prize and N. P. Bas- 
sett, Peach County, was third with an 
allowed yield of 9,350 pounds on five 
acres, 


Southwest winners and those in the 
other five districts will receive cash 
awards at a dinner in their honor in 


Atlanta, Dec. 15. A $500 award will also 
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be made to the state champion, not yet 
chosen. Awards are made by the Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers Association, spon- 
sors of the contest. 


Canadians Harvesting Big 
Flaxseed, Soybean Crops 


Canada expects to harvest a_ record 
soybean production of 4,472,000 bushels 
and a large flaxseed crop of 13,097,000 
bushels this season, USDA reports. This 
compares with 3,843,000 bushels of soy 
beans and 9,897,000 bushels of flaxseed 
grown in 1951. 

Flaxseed production and carryover in 
Canada will make a_ 1952-53 supply 
probably exceeding 15,500,000 bushels, 
USDA estimates, about 40 percent larger 
than last season. Domestic utilization of 
flaxseed was 6,300,000 bushels during 











1951-52, 31 percent greater than in 
1950-51. 

There was no. significant soybean 
carryover from the 1951-52 crop, and 


Canadian imports during the season, 
principally from the U.S., were approxi- 
mately 4,200,000 bushels of 
and 15,300,000 pounds of 
Imports of soybeans during 1952-53 are 
expected to exceed 4,000,000 bushels 


soybeans 
soybean oil. 


is chiefly in On 


Soybean production 
tario, where acreage is increasing wit 
the development of earlier maturing va 
During the past year soybean oil 
accounted for more than 40 percent of 
all oils used in Canadian margarine and 
sed in shorten 
production was 


rieties. 





about 30 percent of oils 
ing. Canadian margarin 
76,500,000 pounds during the first nine 
months of 1952, compared with 77,300, 
000 pounds in the comparable 1951 





period 
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2 National Favorites 


Snowadrift 


Pure vegetable shortening... 
Emulsorized for quick-method 
cakes . . . makes digestible, 
good-tasting fried foods. 


Wesson Oil 


Preferred for America’s Salads. 

. More popular every day 
for Stir-N-Roll pastry and 
biscuits! 





WESSON OIL & SNOWDRIFT SALES COMPANY 


NEW YORK — NEW ORLEANS — SAVANNAH — SAN FRANCISCO — HOUSTON — CHICAGO 

















VAD [S$ 1 Co 


CYCLONE DUST COLLECTORS 
AND STEEL SUPPORTS 


of any size 


Blow-Piping of All Kinds 
shipped promptly 


National Blow Pipe & Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


50 Years in New Orleans, La. 














COTTON TAGS 


ALL SIZES You Cannot Beat and We Don't Believe You Can Match 


16 


WOLFE CITY SERVICE OR QUALITY! 


This old reliable house has the capacity to manufacture every Paper and Metal 


O Tag used by every independent and co-operative gin in the United States. 
WE MANUFACTURE THE FAMOUS DENMAN METAL TAG 
ALL COLORS The Oldest Name In The Metal Tag Business! 
Texas Tag & Specialty Company 
WOLFE CITY, TEXAS 
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Current Ginning Research 
(Continued from page 10) 


ture was removed from 16.0 percent cot- 
tonseed, and an average increase of 10 
percent in germination was attributable 
to drying. 


Research on Irrigated Cotton 


The Mesilla Park Cotton Ginning Lab- 
oratory is concerned with basic research 
on saw ginning of irrigated upland and 
roller ginning of American Egyptian 
types of cotton grown in the western 
section of the Cotton Belt. A major part 
of the program to date has dealt with 
cleaning and extracting in gins. This 
work is designed to determine the op- 
timum cleaning, extracting, and ginning 
processes for these types of cotton, and 
as rapidly as definite conclusions may 
be drawn, progress reports are released. 
Unfortunately, the necessity of installing 
elaborate overhead cleaning systems for 
handling the late-harvested cotton in the 
West has resulted in its being used fre- 
quently on early season clean cotton 
where there was no such need. The use 
of excess cleaning and extracting adds 
only to the ginner’s operating costs with- 
out gain, and very often at a loss, in 
monetary returns to the producer. 

Concurrently with the seed cotton 
cleaning work, a study to determine the 
processes in the gin that have a tendency 
to produce neps has been carried out. By 
comparing the nep count of roller ginned 
samples drawn before and after the seed 
cotton was cleaned on the various setups, 
it was possible to determine the extent 
of nep accumulation attributable to over- 
head cle aning. Results of these tests 
show some increase in neps may he ex- 
pected when excessive amounts of over- 
head equpiment are employed, but there 
is more tendency for cotton to nep in the 
gin stand than in the overhead cleaning 
equipment. Additional work on nep con- 
tent as related to seed cotton cleaning 
and ginning will be continued this season, 

A series of tests has been carried out 
in the past two ginning seasons and will 
be continued this season to determine 
the effect of increased rates of feed on 
lint quality. In these tests the only vari- 
able is the rate at which the seed cotton 
is fed to the gin stand and the corre- 
spondingly resultant seed roll density. 
The effect of variations in rates of feed 
of western-grown cottons on the effi- 
ciency of lint cleaners is also being de- 
termined in this series of tests by secur- 
ing lint samples before and after lint 
cleaning. Results to date on these tests 
indicate a small decrease in lint grade 
and an increase in linters remaining on 
seed with excessively tight seed rolls. 
Tight seed rolls operation did not result 
in as much fiber damage or rough prep- 
aration as would have been commonly 
expected with rain-grown cotton unde? 
the same conditions. Appar ently the 
physical characteristics of cotton grown 
in arid areas are such that a cmieian 
more dense seed roll may be used with- 
out adverse effects on the lint. However, 
the extent to which ginners may gin 
with fast feeds and tighter rolls without 
loss to the producer yet remains to be 
determined and these operating practices 
are not recommended, 


e Farm people now make up 
one-seventh of the total population. If 
the present trend away from the farm 
continues at its present rate, the per- 
centage will be reduced to only one-tenth 
by the year 1975. 
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Now available for immediate delivery 


the new GULLETT 
SEED STERILIZER 


for pink bollworm control 






Meets all government requirements 
@ Can be fired with either butane or natural gas 
@ Comes equipped with thermometer and bulb 


@ Can be furnished with 5 HP separate motor as shown in 


the above illustration 


@ If desired Gullett will deliver a completely engineered 


and turnkey job 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


wire, © Seec—rserArAa 


Atlanta ° Dallas ° Memphis . Fresno 














HARDWICKE-ETTER 
CLEANING AND EXTRACTING SYSTEMS 


EFFICIENT and DEPENDABLE 








Built in Various Sizes 
to Fit your Requirements 





Iustration: Double Type | 
For Large Outfits 


Proven by successful users for over 25 years 


HARDWIChE-ETTER COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS Sherman, Texas 
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a ely ins 


Me rey 90 


These amazing NEW 90-SAW GINS have been 
designed throughout with a view of affording oper- 
ating personnel the greatest possible safety protec- 
tion. The entire front assembly is hinged at the 
bottom, so that the top swings forward and away 
from Saw Cylinder. Sprocket and Chain Drives and 
Ends of Saw Cylinder are fully enclosed with Safety 
Shields. Actual field tests in various locations have 
shown a positive increase in capacity ranging from 

ae * Sona 12', to 25 percent. It is a completely new Gin, of 
rhe one Gin HAVING ALL features much heavier design, produced by precision methods, 
wanted by owners and operators and requiring a minimum of adjustments. 


THE MURRAY COMPANY oF TEXAS, ie. 


DALLAS * ATLANTA * MEMPHIS e FRESNO 

















